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PREFACE TO HISTORY OF THIRD BURMESE WAR. 


The official history of the third Burmese war is compiled in the intelligence 
Branch of the Quarter-Master-General's Department in India, in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of letter No. 688B. (Field Operations), dated Simla, the 8th July 

1886, from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, to the Quarter-Master-General in India, as follows .— 

“His Excellency in Council also wishes to have a general history of the campaign 
and subsequent operations, which may be furnished to the Government of India hereafter 
at as an early date as convenient .** 

Owing to the various ways in which Burmese names and words are spelt 
in official reports by various authorities, it has been found necessary to alter 
their spelling so that it may be consistent throughout the history, and that the 
names and words used in one part of it may be recognizable in another. 

The work now in hand includes the history of the war up to 30th March 

1887. This is divided into three periods as follows :— 

Period I.—History of the war to 1st April 1886. 

Period II.—History of the war from 1st April to 1st October 1886. 

Period III.—History of the war from 1st October 1886 to 31st March 
1887. 

To accompany the history and for reference the official diaries of events 
of the Upper Burma Field Force are published, indexed, and divided into similar 
periods. 

An interesting history of the First and Second Burmese wars is found in 
“Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma” by Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, 
published by W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S. W. A concise 
account of these two wars is found in “ The Gazetteer of Burma,” Part 1, prepared 
in the Intelligence Branch of Quarter-Master General’s Department in India 
by Major Douglas Macneil. 

H. E. STANTON, Li., R.A. 

Simla ; 

The 24th November 1887. 
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PERIOD I. 


CHAPTER I. 

The political relations between the British and Burmese Governments, showing the causes 
which tended to strain those relations prior to February 1885, 

This chapter gives in detail a review of the principal events which tended 
to strain the relations between the Indian and Burmese Governments, prior to 
the action taken by the latter against the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation 
in 1885. Which action was the immediate cause of the rupture, leading to the 
British invasion and annexation of Upper Burma. The text of official papers 
laid before Government is here closely adhered to, showing the actual political 
complexion of affairs demanding its attention. 

The following is extracted from memorandum No. 45 A., Foreign Depart* 
ment, on subject of “ Position of affairs in Rangoon and the troubles prevailing 
in Upper Burma,” dated 19th February 1885 :— 

“ The late disturbances in Upper Burma, followed by conclusion of a treaty 
between Burma and France, have brought into grave prominence the question of 
our relations with the Court at Ava. For several years these relations have been 
on an unsatisfactory footing, and the situation now requires to be very seriously 
considered. 

“With regard to the recent treaty between France and Burma, we have been 
T led to understand that it is virtually a repetition of 

the unexecuted treaty of 1873, which contained the 
usual trading provisions and stipulations for the most-favoured-nation treatment. 
It will be remembered that the King of Burma refused to ratify that treaty 
after its confirmation by the French Assembly, unless it were accompanied by 
a supplementary treaty giving facilities for the supply of arms and stipulating 
for an offensive and defensive alliance. 

“ The French Minister having declined to undertake such engagements, the 
original treaty remained unexecuted. 

“ He stated to Lord Lyons that it would be ‘ impolitic and improper for 
France to intervene between England and Burma,’ and gave a positive as¬ 
surance that in the circumstances the treaty would not be ratified. Whether 
the stipulations of the recent treaty make any concessions of the kind deemed 
essential ten years ago by the Burmese Government, we have yet to discover. 
It is also to be borne in mind that the overtures to the French Government, 
which have resulted in this treaty, were opened almost immediately after the 
failure of the negotiations described later on, that took place at Simla in 1882, 
with the British Government. M. Ferry has, no doubt, more than once assured 
Lord Lyons that it is entirely of a commercial or consular character, and that 

Vide pages 10 and H, Chapter II. 
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France does not contemplate making any special political alliance with Burma. 
These assurances must however be judged by what we know of French designs 
in the East, and with reference to the state of our own relations with Mandalay. 

“ The effect of French intervention at Mandalay may first be considered in 

, , . , „ . the light of the knowledge we possess of designs in 

French designs in the East. ^ Coch ; n Chi * a is ^ ow a consolidated 

French possession. The Tientsin Treaty and French progress in Tonquin and 
Annam are matters of recent history. In June 1884 the administration of the 
kingdom of Cambodia, in which for years French influence had been at work 
and which since 1877 had been under its protectorate, was completely trans¬ 
ferred to France. Apart from any ulterior design, which the French may en¬ 
tertain of consolidating the whole of the territories, from the borders of China to 
the Gulf of Siam into an Indo-Chinese Empire, their proceedings of late years 
all point to a desire to secure a dominating influence throughout the valley of 
the Mekong (Cambodia) river. This influence is primarily sought no doubt in the 
interests' of commerce. The Mekong river is one of the natural highways 
for the trade of Yunnan and Southern China, and in its course taps un¬ 
opened regions believed to be highly fertile and rich in natural resources. The 
Mekong valley between China and Siam is occupied by the wild and semi- 
independent Shan and Laos States bordering on Upper Burma. The majority 
of the former, nominally at least, tributary to the government of that country, 
although several are in open rebellion; while the latter with some Shan States 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Siam. For the last two or three years French ex¬ 
plorers, Dr. Neis and others, have been busy in this quarter, and Dr. Neis is 
said to have made endeavours hitherto, however unsuccessful, to conciliate the 
Laos population, detach them from their allegiance to Siam, and induce them 
to accept a French protectorate. There have also been indications of a desire 
on the part of the Cochin China authorities to raise complications with Siam. 

“ There is no doubt that apprehensions are entertained by the Siamese 
Government that, unless foreign influence intervenes, the absorption of their 
country by the French Is only a question of opportunity, which may at any 
time be found in frontier troubles on the Cambodia border, or by raising mis¬ 
chief in the tributary States, or indirectly by taking advantage of the chronic 
disputes which exist between Burma and Siam regarding the limits of the 
tributary States subject respectively to their authority. 

“ The French are thus progressing on two lines. From the south they are 
pushing forward along the valley of the Mekong. From the east they contemplate 
extending their influence from Tonquin and Annam ; and now with a Political 
Agent at Mandalay working from that side in concert with the French authorities 
in Cambodia and Tonquin, they will occupy another post from which to exert 
their power over the debateable country on the Mekong. An understanding with 
Burma thus becomes an intelligible part of the French policy, if this is part of 
the design over the possession of Siam. Nor is this policy new; so long ago 
as 1873, the Bill Committee recommended the confirmation of the treaty of 
that year to the French Assembly on the ground :— 

“ La richesse et la situation do ce pays, tris voisin de nos possessions en Cochin Chine 
peuvent nous rendre pr&neuses, ces nouvelles relations de commerce et d'amiti^.” 

“Lord Lyons states that in his conversations with M. Ferry about the 
recent treaty, he was unable to obtain an assurance that the functions of any 
French Agent, who might be stationed in Burma under its terms, should be 
purely of a commercial, and not in any sense of a political, character. M. 
Ferry several times spoke of Burma as “now also to become a neighbour of 
France," and admitted that it might be necessary to make treaty arrangements 
with regard to the frontier. How this necessity may arise it is easy to see. 
The desirability of having France as a close neighbour ort our Eastern Frontier 
is a question which must be faced. 

“As Lord Lyons observes, “There can be little doubt that there will in practice 
be some closer connection between France and Burma than has hitherto existed. 
The Burmese, with a view to freeing themselves from the English control, have 
offered to throw themselves into the arms of France. These offers have, 
M. Ferry assures us, been rejected by the French Government. But the spirit 
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in which they have been made no doubt continues to animate the Burmese; 
while, on the other hand, the progress of French power in the countries to the 
east of Burma will add to the importance attached by the French Government 
to a country of which M. Ferry already speaks as ‘ about to become a neigh¬ 
bour of France.’ ” 

“At one time the view of the Government of India was, that the control of 
the foreign relations of the Ava Court should he entrusted entirely to the 
British Government. When the English treaty of 1876 was being negotiated 
it was proposed to insert an article providing that the Court of Burma should 
hold no communication with any foreign Prince, excepting through the British 
Government or with its express sanction. The King rejected the proposal, 
but he seemed at first inclined to give a writing stating that such an under¬ 
standing did exist; ultimately, however, he refused to do this, though “ he was 
willing that such an understanding should exist.” The matter was, however, 
allowed to drop, and a favourable opportunity let slip of asserting the position 
we ought to hold. 

“ The presence of a French Agent at Mandalay will further tend to increase 
the difficulty of the peaceable restoration of the British position in Upper Burma. 
Since 1879 we have had no political representative at the Ava Court. A French 
Consul at Mandalay would very likely become the King’s adviser and referee 
in all correspondence with the British Government. If so, little hope would 
remain of a re-establishment of our relations on a proper footing. To under¬ 
stand the situation into which we have drifted, it is necessary to sketch the 
history of the relations between the British Government and the Court of Ava 
since the withdrawal of the Embassy in 1879. 

“ The relations between the British Government and the Court of Ava are 
British relations with the Court of governed by the Yandabu 3 Treaty of 1826 (under 
Ava ' which each Government may place a Resident at 

the Court of the other) and by the commercial treaties of 1862 and 1867. 
P'rom 1863 to 1879 the Government of India had a Political Agent at Mandalay 
and during a greater part of the period also a Political Officer at Bhamo. Until 
1876, when Mr. Shaw was appointed, the Resident at Mandalay had access to 
the King himself, and much intercourse with the Chief Ministers. He was, how¬ 
ever, required at royal audiences to take off his shoes and sit on the ground. 
In that year it was decided that the British Resident should not for the future 
conform to these practices. The Ava Court consequently declined to admit the 
Resident to the King’s presence. Henceforth the Resident never saw the King, 
and the Secretary of State decided that the state of things might continue until 
the King should realize the disadvantage of the absence of personal intercourse 
between himself and the Resident. During the then King’s life (Mindoon Min) 
our relations'with the Court of Ava remained however, on their former footing. 
If not dignified, at any rate they were generally conducted with a show of cor¬ 
diality ; and the presence of our Agent at Mandalay was useful in preventing the 
Burmese from making any very wide departure from their treaty obligations. 
But on the accession of Thibaw in the autumn of 1878, the state of affairs 
changed, and since that time the attitude of the Burmese Government has become 
more and more estranged, and on several occasions our relations have been criti¬ 
cal. Various circumstances have conduced to bring about this situation. Of 
these the most important has undoubtedly been the withdrawal of our Resident, 
in consequence of the events which attended Thibaw’s accession. 

“ In February 1879 Thibaw inaugurated his accession by a series of massa- 
ThiWs massacres and withdrawal cres.” Remonstrances addressed to the Ministers 
o{ Resident. by the Resident were disregarded. Since the new 

reign an uneasy feeling had been growing. On the one hand, the Resident 
and his staff were treated with contumely at Mandalay; warlike preparations 
were made by the Ava Court; while violations of British territory by the 
King’s servants on the Arakan and the Karenni frontiers remained unre- 
dressed. The English garrison of Burma was strengthened. On the death 

• Vide Appendix V* 

b Massacres of the near male relatives of the Kings of Burma generally occurred on the accession of a monarch ; 
they were either instigated by the King himself or by his Miuisters, with a view to minimise the danger of future 
attempts atusutpation of the throve. 
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of Mr. Shaw, the Resident, in June 1879, Colonel Browne was sent up to 
take charge as a temporary measure. Colonel Browne found he could not 
gain access to the King, nor exert any appreciable influence on the conduct of 
the Mandalay authorities. It was decided he should be recalled and he left in 
August, his withdrawal being ostensibly ascribed to the temporary character 
of his appointment. The Assistant Resident, and the rest of the Residency, 
staff remained behind. The Burmese officials had been systematically stop¬ 
ping telegrams between the Residency and Rangoon. It was felt that no good 
was being done; and, the Cabul massacre having occurred about this time, 
the whole party were recalled. They left Mandalay peaceably on the 6th Octo¬ 
ber. The w ithdrawal of the Resident in some degree roused the Burmese Gov¬ 
ernment. Communications were received from the Ministers representing that 
the Resident’s departure had been needlessly precipitate, and expressing regret 
that such a course should have been taken, as it gave rise to rumours of un¬ 
friendliness between the two countries. On the 23rd October an Embassy was 
despatched by the Ava Court with presents for the Viceroy, and with a message 
expressive of a desire for the restoration of confidence and" the revival of trade. 
It was stopped at Thayetmyo on the frontier, and being found to have no real 
powers to make substantial overtures, and no proposals to submit for the return 
of the Resident or his proper reception and treatment, or concessions to offer on 
any of the matters'in respect of which the Ava Court knew we had serious cause 
of complaint, it was decided that it should not be received. After further pro¬ 
tracted parley the Embassy turned back from Thayetmyo in June 1880. 

“ While these discussions were going on, outrages were on one or two occa- 
Proposais for withdrawals from sions committed on British vessels belonging to the 
Treaties ' . Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. Representations on 

the subject were treated with more or less contempt, and when explanations 
and redress were after great delay ultimately obtained, they were far from being 
of a satisfactory character. 

“ While the negotiations in connection with these cases were proceeding, 
the Government of India took up the consideration of the question of the action 
which should be taken in the event of a refusal of redress or persistent disregard 
of our demands. The frequent infringements and evasions in Upper Burma of 
the commercial rights guaranteed by the treaties had for some time past been a 
constant subject of complaint by British subjects, and of futile discussion be¬ 
tween the Resident and the Burmese Ministers. The attitude of Thibaw’s Gov¬ 
ernment had been one of open unfriendliness. In these circumstances the 
course advocated by the Government of India was withdrawal, in the contin¬ 
gency supposed, from the commercial treaties of 1862 and 1869. These treaties 
were more advantageous to Burma than to the British provinces. The release 
from them would enable the Government to introduce important fiscal and 
revenue reforms, and as the imposition of the salt tax would become practicable, 
it would be possible to abolish the unpopular provincial cess. The withdrawal 
from these treaties would not affect the right to send a Resident to Mandalay, 
which was secured by the Yandabu Treaty of 1826. 

“ At the same time the view of the Government of India was that, until the 
diplomatic and commercial relations with Mandalay were revised upon an im¬ 
proved basis, and the proper treatment and reception of Resident ensured, it 
should not be solicitous about the return of a British representative; and it was 
distinctly intimated to the Burmese Ministers that any overtures for the revision 
of our relations must come from the Court of Ava. 

7 he Secretary of State, while declining to authorize any action which would 
have the effect of denouncing the treaties, approved of the policy which has 
since been acted upon, that the Mandalay people should be left to make the 
first overtures for a re-establishment of better relations between the two countries. 

About the same time an unfortunate circumstance occurred, the conse- 

Nyaung-yan and Nyaung-oke ? UC " CeS the BurtTleSe attributed tO US. 

Princes. in May 1880 the Nvaung-oke Prince left Calcutta 

rebeC ng ‘° ke ’ S attempt t0 raise secretly, and, entering Upper Burma with a few adhe¬ 
rents, made a feeble attempt to raise a rebellion. 
His presence in British territory was owing to the following circumstances: 
Shortly ( before King Mindun’s death two of the Princes, Nyaung-yan and 
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Nyaung-oke, fearing the bloodshed, which usually takes place on such an occa¬ 
sion, sought asylum in the British Residency. The elder, Nyaung-yan, had for 
some years been regarded as the heir-apparent. After much negotiation they 
were, at the request of the Burmese Government, sent down to British territory, 
and ultimately lodged in Calcutta under the care of the British Government. 
Nyaung-oke’s attempt (in 1880), however, failed. He was. soon driven back, 
and being found in arms in British territory, was apprehended and deported to 
Calcutta, where he has since been kept under 'surveillance.’ 

“ The Mandalay Ministers accused the Government of connivance and of 
a breach of its obligation to keep him in safe custody. The Government 
repudiated any such obligation Subsequently a formal request for the extra¬ 
dition of the Prince and his followers on a charge of dacoity was also refused, 
on the ground that international law and custom forbade the delivery of political 
offenders. The Burmese followed this up with a claim for compensation as¬ 
sessed at R55,8 oo (^5,500) for damage done during the Prince’s incursions. 
The claim was rejected. The Burmese Government being informed that for any 
injury caused by acts, independent of the insurrection, by persons who were in 
British territory, resort could be had to the civil courts. The demand for com¬ 
pensation has since been repeated more than once, but always rejected. 

“ It was felt, however, by the Government that the Nyaung-oke Prince’s 
escapade was a very awkward circumstance, and that it very materially weakened 
our position. The Burmese undoubtedly believed that we were to blame for 
the Prince’s proceedings.” 

There were two other refugee pretenders to the Burmese throne who sought 
protection from the British Government—the Myingun Prince and the Limbin 
Prince. 

In December 1883 the Myingun Prince (who, since his arrest in 1868 in 

Rangoon as a rebel against the King, his father, 
other refugee pretenders to the w as detained in British territory as a State prisoner) 
Burmese ^hrone^^^ Prince escaped from Benares to the French Settlement of 

Chandernagore. In June 1883 he opened commu¬ 
nications with the Government, in view to his obtaining permission to return 
to Burma, expressing himself confident that his appearance would secure him 
the adhesion of the people. He hinted at French designs, and assured the 
British Government of having all their wishes met should he succeed. The 
Government however declined to open any negotiations with him, and he was 
warned that he would be immediately arrested should he set foot in British Burma. 
But our failure to keep him safe has naturally been regarded with suspicion at 
Mandalay. Recently he escaped from Chandernagore and is now (February 
1885) at Pondicherry. 

The Limbin Prince fled with his mother to Rangoon to escape the Man¬ 
dalay massacres. He was appointed Assistant 
The Limbin Prmce. Magistrate in the Burma Commission, but having 

failed to perform his official duties in a satisfactory manner, he was deprived of 
the appointment; he subsequently fled to the a Shan States, where he was accept¬ 
ed as a pretender to the Burmese throne after the deportation of King Thibaw 
His mother was given a small subsistence allowance; she has remained in British 
Burma and continued to draw it monthly. 

“ In b the beginning of 1881 occurred another difference between the two 

Governments. It was reported that raids, frequent 
Mampur oun ary. j n f orme r years, had been renewed from Burmese 

territory into Manipur, a state under British protection. The Ava cpurt was. 
held responsible for the preservation of order on the frontier and were officially 
communicated with. The Burmese replied by professing ignorance of the 
exact boundary. They declined, however, to assist in the determination of 


* Vide Period III Chapter X. 


b Foreign Dept. Memorandum No. 45 A. 
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the line which was finally demarcated in. the end of the year by British 
officers. The Burmese Government has since steadily refused to acknowledge 
the demarcation. A proposal to demand, on behalf of Manipur, satisfaction 
for the Burmese raids was deferred, in order to avoid any re-opening of the 
question of compensation for Nyaung-oke/s proceedings. From 18.82 down to 
the present time the Burmese Government has persistently complained that its 
territory was violated by the Manipur demarcation; and threats have from time 
to time been heard of its intention to have the boundary marks pulled down. 
The Government has always met these protests and threats by an intimation of 
its firm determination to uphold the demarcation by force, if necessary. The 
last protest was received in August 1884, but it was considered unnecessary to 
reply to it. 

“ In 1882 hopes were awakened of the re-establishment of more amicable 
, ,, , M . relations with the Court of Ava. In April of that 

„ im a aego .a .ons (i 2). y ear an Envoy was sent from Mandalay to negotiate 

a fresh treaty with the Government of India. Negotiations were carried on at 
Simla for some months. At the outset the Envoy sought very wide commercial 
and other concessions, and claimed to treat directly with Her Majesty the Queen - 
Empress. After much discussion it seemed that the Burmese Government were 
ready to make concessions to the reasonable demands of the British Govern¬ 
ment in the following matters, viz ,,— 

“ (1) The boundary of Manipur. 

“ (2) Monopolies. 

“ (3) The honourable treatment and protection of the British repre¬ 
sentative at Mandalay. 

“ (4) Free commercial intercourse. 

“ The British Government was prepared on their side to recognize the claims 
of the Burmese Government to liberal treatment in respect of traffic in arms, 
of trade generally, and of attempts to subvert the King’s throne by the Princes 
who had found asylum in British territory. Eventually the Envoy left Simla 
under orders from Mandalay for its immediate return, carrying with him a draft 
treaty which embodied the concessions offered and required by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. This treaty was not accepted by the Court at Mandalay, and the 
efforts of the British Government to place our relations with Upper Burma on a 
more satisfactory footing thus ended in disappointment. Shortly afterwards the 
Government of India heard that a Burmese Mission had left for Europe. 
Ostensibly their journey had no political significance. But, as is now known, the 
real object of the Mission was to establish relations with France, the upshot of 
which has been the treaty recently concluded between the two Powers. 

“The most difficult of,the matters considered during the Simla negotiations 
was perhaps the arms question. The control we exercise over the import of arms 
into Upper Burma is felt as a very sore grievance at Mandalay. In all negotia¬ 
tions with Ava the question has occupied a prominent position. The King’s 
attempts to secure facilities, by means of stipulations in the Italian Treaty of 
1871 and the French Treaty of 1873, failed owing to our intervention. The 
necessities of our position demanded that the control should remain with us. 
The concessions which might have been gained, had the Simla negotiations 
ended in success, were probably regarded as quite insufficient,’’ 

The impossibility of obtaining satisfactory political results from treaties 

with the Burmese Government was fully appre- 

Annexation of Pegu by proclamation. ♦ , , , J r T 

ciated by Lord Dalhousie; and when he wanted to 
close the Burmese war in 1852 he did not negotiate with the Ava Court, but 
issued a proclamation annexing the province subsequently known as Lower 
Burma. This proclamation, issued on 2nd December, annexed to the Indian 
empire “ the province of Pegu, including the deltas of the Irrawaddy and 
Sittang, and the valleys of those rivers as far north as the parallel of latitude six 
miles north of the fort at Myedfe,’’ It was forwarded to the King of Burma 
with a declaration that any active demonstration of hostility by him would be 
followed by retribution. This arbitrary action precluded all opportunities of 
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The deliniitatidn of the Karenin 
boundary. 


seeking special advantages by obstructive diplomacy. This action not only 
defeated the diplomacy of the Supreme Court, but annexed a large and fertile 
tract which was till then part of the Burmese kingdom; 

It is also probable that considerable irritation was felt in Mandalay on our 

action in delimitating the boundary of Karenni and 
constituting it an independent state at a time when 
Burmese agents were doing their Utmost to place it 
on the same footing With regatd to Burmese suzerainty as the Burmese Shan 
States* 

It occurred thus'—The boundary between Upper and Lower Burma as 
proclaimed by Lord Dalhousie in 1852 was “ along the parallel of latitude six miles 
north of Myed6 from the Arakan hills to the Salween but when this boundary 
was being demarcated it was found that it ran through Karenni, which was 
territory independent of the King of Ava: so the boundary was carried south, 
and the part of Karenni, which according to the proclamation would have been 
within British Burma, was omitted. This was acquiesced in by the Court of Ava 
Prime Minister in 1869*. later the King of Ava claimed Karentti as his territory, 
which claim was refused firmly by the. British Government. Negotiations 
were Carried on at Mandalay, at Simla, and at Mandalay again ; on 21st June 
1875 an agreement was drawn up, by which the King of Ava recognised the 
independence of Karenni. Mr. Hildebrand was sent with full powers to demar¬ 
cate the boundary, according to his judgment, from local information. The 
Court of Ava not only did not send a representative, but there was clear proof 
t>f their attempts to prevent the demarcation ; however, it was completed without 
any shots being fired, though the Burmese troops and agents were insulting and 
aiggressive in their demeanour to Mr. Hildebrand and his escort. On 15th Sep¬ 
tember 1886 the Viceroy approved of the boundary laid down. 

“ But 3 while our political relations with the Court of Ava are influenced by 
the various circumstances which have been described, King Thibaw’s Govern¬ 
ment has always, during the most critical complications, beert anxious to retain 
our tfade and protect it from any direct injury. Nor in the frontier districts have 
the Burmese authorities failed readily to carry out the arrangements connected 
with extradition. Communications on matters of trade and frontier management 
have continued to be dictated in friendly terms; on the whole, the existing 
treaties have been observed. 

“ Passing on to more recent events which, though primarily connected with 
„„ ., . 00 the internal administration of Upper Burma, have 

been used to bring pressure upon the British Gov- 
ernment to induce it to interfere in the country. In September 1884 an out¬ 
break was organized in the Mandalay jail by a few desperate convicts. After the 
outbreak was quelled, harmless prisoners and others inside the jail were in¬ 
discriminately massacred after a barbarous fashion; slaughter and executions of 
a revolting kind continued for one or.two days. Some 200 or 300 are said to 
have perished. It was rumoured that one or two of the people killed were 
British subjects ; this, however, has not been confirmed. 

“ The occurrence of these atrocities directed renewed attention to the ques¬ 
tion of British intervention. 

“ The present internal condition of Upper Burma has an important bearing on 

our relations. The Mandalay massacre was only a 
single and flagrant instance of the character of 
Thibaw’9 administration, which has lately been 
growing weaker and more depraved : nearly half of the kingdom, i.e., the greater 
number of the subject Shan States, are in open rebellion and have been so for 
three years. And the close of 1884 found things in this state;—anarchy and 
rftisgovernment prevailed throughout the country, bands of armed dacoits roamed 
about unchecked ; Bhamo had been sacked and was in the hands of Chinese and 


The present interna* condition of 
Upper Burma in 1885. 


* Foreign Dept. Memorandum No. 45 A, 
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Kachin marauders, the refugee Prince, Myingun Mintha, was intriguing, and only 
prevented from making a descent on the country because of the determination 
of the British Government to arrest him, should he enter British Burma with 
hostile intentions towards Thibaw’s Government; a revolution appeared to be 
imminent, and the whole country was in a state of serious disorganization. 

“ On the occurrence of the Mandalay a massacre, and in view generally of the 
_ . , unsatisfactory state of affairs in Upper Burma, the 

angoon memonas. residents of Rangoon and the Rangoon Chamber of 

Commerce memorialized the Government of India. These memorials, after 
referring to the misery caused in Upper Burma itself by Thibaw’s misrule, 
asserted that the prosperity and tranquillity of the British province suffered in¬ 
juriously from the disorder in Upper Burma consequent on the King’s malad¬ 
ministration. They, therefore, urged that the time had come for British interven¬ 
tion, which should take the form either of annexation or, failing that, of a protect¬ 
orate. ' 

" The memorialists’ allegations respecting the effects of misrule in Upper 
Burma on trade and the public peace in British territory were shown by the Chief 
Commissioner to be much exaggerated, though he admitted that a feeling of in¬ 
security had been temporarily excited, and the growth of the Upper Burma 
trade probably retarded. 

“ As to the recommendations of the memorialists in favour of the active in- 
tervention of the British Government, it was decided that the events which had 
occurred would not justify such a step.” , 

Thus it will be observed that the relations between the Governments of India 
_ and Burma were considerably strained in 1883. This 

Rlsunti. , , , ., , 

was the effect of the causes set forth in detail above. 

They were— 

(1) The recent development of mutual intrigues between French and 

Burmese to the exclusion of the British, taken in connection 

with the apparent designs of France in Indo-China. 

(2) Diplomatic intercourse with Ava absolutely ceased in 1879, and all 

efforts to re-establish our relations on an amicable and satisfac¬ 
tory footing had been in vain. 

(3) The action of the refugee pretenders to the Burmese crown, who 

were in British territory. 

(4) The difficulties consequent on our demarcation of our northern 

boundary in 1852, of the boundary of Karenni in 1876, and of 

Manipur in 1881. 

(5) The importation of arms question. 

(6) The indignation amongst British subjects at the Mandalay massa¬ 

cres of 1878 and 1884. 

(7) The insecurity of British trade and traders owing to Burmese in¬ 

ternal maladministration. 

(8) The pressure for active intervention brought to bear on Government 

by the influential trading classes of British Burma. 


“ It b now remains to consider the situation as a whole and to notice the pro- 
Official review 0 f the situation in posals which have been made for the solution of the 
February 1885. Burmese difficulty. 

“The situation then is this—The internal administration of Upper Burma is 
in a state of more or less disorganization. Our relations with the Court of Ava 
are not satisfactory, and are complicated in various ways, which have been 
described. The Court shows no wish to be on a clearer footing with us. On the 
contrary, the Burmese desire ‘to throw themselves into the arms of France ’ in 
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order to escape from English control, and a French Political Agent is, under the 
recent treaty, about to be appointed to Mandalay. 

“The various expedients suggested for the restoration of our influence in¬ 
clude— 

(1) The annexation of Upper Burma. 

(2) The establishment of a protectorate over it. 

(3) The reception of a British Resident at Mandalay. 

“ The Government of India has decided that, so far as events have developed, 
active interference in the way of either annexation or a protectorate would not 
be justifiable. Burma has not shown active hostility against us nor caused any 
material injury or danger. The cry for such interference comes principally from 
the mercantile community who see in it new openings for commercial enterprise, 
and they have been told that Government cannot take the strenuous measures 
recommended by them. 

“The only course therefore to be considered at present is the re-establish¬ 
ment of a British Residency.” 




c 
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CHAPTER II. 

Progress of events and negotiations in 1885 . 

In view of these strained political relations between the Indian Government 
and the Ava Court, and of the absence of any British official at Mandalay, 
Mr. Bernard considered that it would be advisable to establish a sure and certain 
means of getting Mandalay information. He therefore, in 1885, enquired whether 
Mr. Andrino, the Consul General for Italy, would undertake the duty of sending 
important and confidential Mandalay news to the Chief Commissioner at Rangoon 
for an honorarium of R2,ooo a year. 

Mr. Andrino was then the Mandalay manager of the two most influential 
mercantile firms at Mandalay, vis., the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and the 
Bornbay-Burma Corporation ; he deqlined the honorarium on the grounds that 
his receipt of it would gain publicity, but he promised to give the information 
required through Mr. Jones of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. 

By this meins the Government of India were enabled to watch the intrigues 
against British influence and commercial interests in the Burmese Court. 

Mr. Andrino remained in Mandalay while the expedition advanced up the 
Irrawaddy ; and to his influence in Mandalay, backed up by h'is display of 
personal courage, is attributed the absence of outrage on Europeans and their 
property during this critical time. He subsequently states in a letter to the 
Chief Commissioner that— 

“ Owing to recent events it has become impossible for me to reside in Mandalay. If 
I did so, I should certainly be murdered by the Burmese owing to the resentment they 
feel against me for exposing the palace intrigues against English interests.” 

He also states that the Burmese attribute the downfall of King Thibaw to his 
interference, and that— 

“ even if it were possible for me to continue to reside in Mandalay, my usefulness there as 
an agent has practically ceased owing to the popular resentment against me.” 

Consequently he was given the thanks of Government and was at first offered 
^1,000 as an acknowledgment of his services; this sum was subsequently raised 
to /5,ooo. 

The political relations between the British and the Burmese Governments 
up to the commencement of 1885 were reviewed in Chapter I. It shows— 

Firstly. —That the former felt the necessity of these relations being 
placed on a new and more satisfactory footing; as consider¬ 
able public and private British interests invested in Burma 
were now beyond its control. 

Secondly. —That the latter was intriguing to prevent this right of control 
being asserted. 

The circumstances which placed the solution of the above difficulty beyond 
the pale of negotiations, and which broughtabout the Third Burmese War, will 
now be reviewed. 

One of the chief industries in Upper Burma is the timber trade, and in this 

The Bombay-Burma Trading Cor- there WaS mUch Ca P ital ^Vested by Various Lower 
poration. Burman companies and by individuals. These trad¬ 

ers being for the most part British subjects, their position and interests in 
Upper Burma were guarded by the influence of the British Government at ihe 
Court of Ava, and the rights conceded to them were in accordance with the 
treaties between the two Governments. In the summer of 1885 the actions of 
Differences between the Corporation the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation (the richest 
andthe Court of Ava. and most influential of these companies) were called 
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into question by the Burmese Government, and an arbitrary fine of 23 lakhs of 
rupees (£230,000) was imposed upon it. It must here be noted that the im¬ 
position of this enormous fine was proved partly to be due to the desire of the 
Burmese Government to force British influence out of the country and to sub¬ 
stitute it by French influence. 

It was a fine that the Corporation would be unable to pay., and in default of 
immediate payment all their forest leases were to be cancelled, their property 
seized and confiscated by the Government. 

As regards the imposition of the fine, there is no doubt that the Burmese 
Government had some causes of complaint against the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Company, but these were not commensurate with the fine imposed. Under exist - 
ing circumstances the imposition of a fine which would expel large British influ¬ 
ence from Upper Burma, to make room for French influence, had a grave political 
significance ; so much so that the case was taken up by the British Government. 

It will be observed from the following pages that the rupture between the 
two Governments did not occur because the British Government considered the 
fine unjust, but because the Burmese refused to allow them to enquire into its 
justness. 

A telegram from the Secretary of State, dated 25th August 1885, states that 
interference of British Government “ a decree ordering the payment of a fine of I 0 (sub : 
on its behalf. sequently corrected to 23) lakhs has been delivered 

to the Burma Company, and that it is feared their leases will be cancelled and 
transferred to the French Consul.” 

The Corporation, viz., the Burma Company of the above telegram, repre¬ 
sented their case to the Home Government, and, in consequence, a letter was 
addressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Mandalay on the 28th August 
1885 by the Chief Commissioner of British Burma. 

The reply to this being held unsatisfactory, the subjoined letter was sent to 
• the Burmese Minister; it contains the gist of the first letter and of the reply to 
it, and also an ultimatum — 

From E. S. SYMES, Esq., C.S., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, to His 

Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Mandalay,—dated Rangoon, the 22 nd 

October 1885. 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 4th 
October, on the subject of the decree for 23 lakhs of rupees which was passed 
by your Government against the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. In my 
letter, dated 28th August 1885, R was stated that the British Government could 
not acquiesce without further enquiry in the imposition of this enormous fine upon 
a British company. You were accordingly asked whether the Government of 
Ava would consent to refer the matters in dispute to an arbitrator to be deputed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy; and your Government was further requested to 

postpone for the present the execution of the decree. 
Attitude assumed by Ava our. Your letter definitely rejects the Viceroy’s proposal 

to refer the questions in dispute to an arbitrator, and refuses to permit any post¬ 
ponement in the execution of the decree against the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation. 

“ 2. I am now to inform you that the Viceroy and Governor General of India 
.. in Council is unable to accept this your reply. As 

the offer to depute an arbitrator has been rejected, 
the British Government must now insist upon the reception, by your Government 
at Mandalay, of an Envoy to be sent at once by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
and upon the settlement of the present dispute with the concurrence of the 
British Envoy. It will be necessary that the Envoy of the Viceroy should 
have free access to His Majesty the King, and that he should not be asked to 
submit to any humiliating ceremonies inconsistent with the diplomatic usage of 
Western nations. 

c 2 




“ 3. Pending the arrival of the Envoy at Mandalay, I am to request that 
your Government will abstain from enforcing their claims against the Bombay - 
Burma Trading Corporation; and I am to intimate that if any action of the 
kind has been, or should be taken, the Government of India will act in such 
way as may seem best to them without further communication to you. 

“ 4 . I am further to inform you that the present and other recent incidents 
have shown the necessity for the permanent retention of a diplomatic Agent of 
the Viceroy at Mandalay, The Agent will be supplied by the Government of 
India with a British guard of honour, and a British steamer will be furnished 
for his use. Your Government will be requested to provide him with a suitable 
residence near the river, and to accord him the honourable treatment~to which 
he will be entitled as the Agent of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

“ 5. There are two other matters which 1 am to mention to you. The British 
Government will expect the Government of Ava in future to regulate the external 
relations of the realm in accordance with the advice of the Viceroy of Irtdia; 
and they will expect your Government to afford complete facilities for opening up 
British trade with China. These are matters the details of which can be settled 
hereafter by discussion between your Government and the British Envoy; but 
His Excellency the Viceroy desires to receive at once an intimation of the 
general acquiescence of your Government in his wishes on these subjects. 

“ 6 . The present letter will be forwarded, to you by the steamer Ashley Eden 
and will reach Mandalay by or before the 30th October. A second copy 
has been delivered to-day (the 22nd October) to Sayfedawgyi Maha Mindin 
Kyaw Thaw, the Commercial Agent in Rangoon of the Ava Government. The 
Chief Commissioner will expect to receive an answer from you on or before the 
10th November. The steamer Ashley Eden has been chartered by the Govern¬ 
ment, and she will remain at Mandalay, provided she be unmolested, until the 
5th November, in order to bring away your answer to my present letter. She 
will leave Mandalay without fail by the 6th November. If she does not bring a 
satisfactory reply from you, and if no satisfactory reply reaches me by the 
evening of the 10th November, the British Government will proceed to such 
action as they may deem fit. 

“ 7. Regarding the position pf the servants of the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation, and of other European and British subjects now resident or trading 
in the dominions of His Majesty the King, I am to convey a solemn warning 
that any detention, injury, or ill-treatment of these persons by officials, 
soldiers, or other persons under the control of your Government will entail most 
serious consequences to the perpetrators, and also to the officials or others who 
may countenance such action. 

“ 8. In conclusion, I am to request that you will be good enough to state 
clearly in your reply whether His Majesty the King accepts unconditionally the 
three first proposals now made, that is to say,— 

(1) that an Envoy from the Viceroy and Governor General shall be 

suitably received at Mandalay, and that the present dispute 
between your Government and the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation shall be settled with his concurrence ; 

(2) that all action against the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation 

shall be suspended until the Envoy arrives; 

(3) that for the future a diplomatic Agent from the Viceroy shall 

reside at Mandalay who shall receive becoming treatment at 
the hands of your Government, and shall be supplied by the Bri¬ 
tish Government with a British guard of honour and a steamer. 

“ 1 am to inform you that the Government of India will not be able to take 
into consideration any counter-proposals for the despatch of a Mission to Ran¬ 
goon or Simla, or the like; or to enter into any discussion regarding the three 
requirements of His Excellency the Viceroy above summarised. Any reply 
other than an unconditional acceptance of these three requirements, and a 
general acquiescence in the wishes of the Government of India on the two 
subjects referred to in paragraph 5 of this letter, will be regarded as a refusal of 
the proposals now made by the British Government.” 


t 
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A telegram containing the purport of the letter to the Foreign Minister at 
. Precautions taken for the safety of Mandalay, dated 28th August, was sent to Mandalay 
Europeans and British subjects. to give the Bombay-Burma Corporation’s servants 

and agents the full benefit of the British Government’s interference on their 
behalf; it was feared that, since payment of the fine had been refused, the King 
would execute his threat “ to act in accordance with Burmese custom.” This 
threat meant imprisonment of every one connected with the corporation and 
indiscriminate confiscation of their property. 

The following extract from a telegram from the Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, to Foreign Secretary, Simla, shows the precautions taken for the safety 
of Europeans in Upper Burma :— 

“As to European and British residents, a special steamer goes up single-handed, 
passes mail steamer which carries ultimatum, and warns Europeans and British subject 
at certain riverside stations. I have authorised Flotilla Company to keep off Mandalay, 
at Government expense, a steamer with banked fires to bring away refugees. 1 have left 
it to discretion of Mr. Andrino when to come away and how to warn others. His judg¬ 
ment and courage may be trusted. Letter imparts special warning to officials, soldiery, 
and others against injury to Europeans and British subjects trading in Upper Burma. 
Our official letter to you, dated 16 th October, submits my views as to measures advisable. 
If King Thibaw is dethroned, I trust troops may move on Burma quickly. I have publish¬ 
ed fact that corvette Turquoise is returning hither. If extra troops had partly arrived, I 
should have more hope of pacific result from ultimatum. At present case stands thus : if 
older Ministers prevail, ultimatum will be unconditionally accepted ; if Teindah Minister 
retains power, we may expect refusal, followed by outrages. I believe most, perhaps all, 
Europeans will get away safely if flight is necessary. I am grateful to Viceroy for giving 
me explicitly terms of ultimatum. My letters will explain how I guard against our pre¬ 
cautions for safety of refugees forming ground for claim for repayment of losses from 
public treasury.” 

The Viceroy approved of the precautions taken for the delivery of the ulti- 
Orders issued for despatch of 10,000 matum and safety of British ‘subjects, and adds in a 

telegram dated 22nd October 1885 that “orders 
have been given for the despatch of 10,000 men to Rangoon.” Of course the 
Burmese Government received the news that troops were preparing to advance 
in event of an unsatisfactory reply being sent to the ultimatum ; this apparently 
in no way influenced the reply, but it is probable that the absence of out¬ 
rage on Europeans was partially due to this. Two or three were thrown into 
jail, but though the community was threatened and passed a most anxious time, 
there was no massacre or even murder or confiscation of property, or any violent 
action of any kind directed against them as a class. 

Great credit was due to Mr. Andrino, the Italian Consul, who was at Mandalay 
for his courageous behaviour in this trying time > owing to his advice and example 
the majority of the European population remained in Mandalay, and their immu¬ 
nity from violence is attributed to the influence which Mr. Andrino exerted in the 
town of Mandalay and at the Court. 

It appeared that there were two parties in the Burmese Court,—the war party, 

headed by the Teindah Mingyi Minister and the 
Queen Soupialat, and the ‘ surrender ’ party, headed 
by the Kinwun Mingyi. The Queen had great influence in the Court and insist¬ 
ed vehemently on resisting the English at any cost. It was said that on one 
occasion that when the Kinwun Mingyi was advocating peace negotiations, the 
Queen in a fit of indignation offered him her dress to wear at home, while she 
went out to fight the * Kullahs’ (a contemptuous term for strangers). 

The Kinwun Mingyi had great influence in the country and exerted it to 
protect the European community. It is certain that ha protected the captains 


Factions in the Burmese Court. 
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and crews of the two Irrawaddy Flotilla ships, who were at Mandalay when the 
ultimatum was delivered by Captain Cooper of the Ashley Eden. He also pro¬ 
cured the release of Captain Redman of the S.S. Okpho , who was captured and 
dragged about in a cart in Mandalay in the blazing sun without any clothes on: 
the perpetrators of this outrage were captured and punished soon after the arrival 
of General Prendergast’s expedition at Mandalay. 

He also procured the release of two foresters, Messrs. Walker and Kalo- 
greedy, who were thrown into a provincial jail. 

He was the only Minister who subsequently was not deported for encourag¬ 
ing dacoity and rebellion in the province. 

On 4th November the' answer to the ultimatum left Mandalay. 

On 7th November the King issued a proclamation stating that his country 
King Thibaw’s proclamation of 7th was about to be invaded by “ foreign infidels,” who 
November 1885. would destroy all Burmese property and religion. He 

called on the people to arm and take confidence, and said that he would lead 
them in person, and that the royal revenue would be unsparingly used to defray 
the expenses incurred. 

On the 9th November the answer to the ultimatum was received at Rangoon 
and telegraphed to the Indian Government in the following terms :— 

Telegram from Chief Commissioner, British Burma, Rangoon , to Foreign Secretary , 

Viceroy's Camp . 

“ My line-clear telegram of this morning told gist of reply to ultimatum. 
Following is text of translation of important parts:— 

” On demands i and 2, answer runs— 

‘"His Majesty was pleased to say that, although the judgment against corporation 

was one passed in conformity with the law of the state, 

ep.y to ntis u tnnatum. yet if the Bombay-Burma Corporation presented a petition 
on the subject of the money-decree against them, he would be pleased to look after and 
assist foreign merchants and traders, so that they should not suffer any hardship. There¬ 
fore, with reference to the first and second points regarding the Corporation’s forest case, 
the need for discussion or negotiation is at an end.’ 

“ On the third demand the answer says— 

“‘The Burmese Government, through their wish to maintain friendly relations be¬ 
tween the two countries, did not act in such a way as to restrict or put to hardship the 
British Agent formerly stationed at Mandalay, and yet he left of his own accord and there 
has been no Agent since. If the British Government wish in future to re-establish an 
Agent, he will be permitted to reside and come in and go as in former times.’ 

“ On the fourth demand, the answer says— 

“ ‘ The internal and external affairs of an independent state are regulated and con¬ 
trolled in accordance with the custom and law of that state. Friendly relations with France, 
Italy, and other states have been, are being, and will be maintained. Therefore in the 
question as to whether one state alone can prefer such request, the Burmese Government 
can follow the joint decision of the three states,—•France, Germany, and Italy, who are 
friends of both Governments.’ 

“ On the fifth demand, the answer says— 

“ ‘ The friendly relations of the two countries are based on assistance to be rendered 
for the increase of trade and of exports and imports from one country to the other. If, 
therefore, merchants and traders, whether of English or other races, ask the Burmese 
Government to endeavour to facilitate trade and the increase of exports and imports with 
China, they will be assisted in conformity with the customs of the land. ’ ” 

As this reply was a refusal to accept our proposals, accentuated by the 
General Prendergast ordered to issue of an unmistakably hostile proclamation, 
advance. General Prendergast, who had been appointed to 
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command the expedition, was thereupon directed to cross the border of Upper 
Burma, issue the following proclamation and advance on Mandalay:— 

Telegram from Foreign Secretary, Viceroy’s Camp, ijth November 188$. 

Text of British proclamation. pr byVkeroy - ^ ^ ** ^ 

“ { To all priests , officials, landholders , traders and other residents in the country of 

Upper Burma . 

<( ‘In consequence of the refusal of the Burmese Government to grant redress for 
various injuries inflicted upon British subjects, and to accept the proposals made by the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India for an amicable settlement of existing difficulties, 
I have received orders to advance with an armed force upon Mandalay, 

“‘The decision of the Government of India to send its troops into the territory 
of a neighbouring State has been arrived at very unwillingly, and must be regarded as the 
result of a long continued series of provocations. The reign of His Majesty King Thibaw 
has been marked throughout by the violation of treaties '; by acts of aggression on the 
British frontier; by outrages upon British subjects and injustice to British traders; and by 
an external policy systematically opposed to British interest 

“ ‘Misconstruing the forbearance which the British Government has shown with 
reference to these serious causes of complaint, His Majesty King Thibaw lately attempted 
to impose on a British trading company an arbitrary fine of ruinous amount, and peremp¬ 
torily refused the conciliatory offer that the matter should be submitted to an impartial 
enquiry. 

“ ‘ Under these circumstances the Government of India was constrained to address to 
His Majesty an ultimatum, demanding the acceptance of certain definite proposals for the 
settlement of this question and ,for the establishment upon a satisfactory basis of the future 
relations between the two countries. 

“ 1 These proposals have been met by an evasive reply and by the simultaneous issue 
of an openly hostile proclamation. The force under my orders has accordingly crossed 
the frontier for the purpose of exacting compliance with the demands of my Govern- 
ment. 

“ ‘Further, as it has become evident that there can be no hope of improvement in the 
condition of affairs in Upper Burma so long as the present occupant of the throne remains 
in power, the Government of India have decided that His Majesty shall cease to 
reign. 

“ ‘Th&y have had the less hesitation in arriving at this decision from the fact that not 
only has King Thibaw exercised great oppression and cruelty towards his own subjects 
but that his administration has been allowed to fall into such a state of disorder as to fill 
the country with marauders and to expose the neighbouring British possessions to their 
inroads. 

“ ‘ It is the earnest desire of the Viceroy and Governor General of India that bloodshed 
should be avoided, and that the peaceful inhabitants of all classes should be encouraged 
to pursue their usual callings without fear of molestation. 

“‘None of you will have anything to apprehend so long as you do not oppose the 
passage of the troops under my command. Your private rights, your religious and national 
customs will be scrupulously respected ; and the Government of India will recognise 
the services of all among you, whether officials or others, who show zeal in assisting the 
British authorities to preserve order.* 

lt You may proceed to have this translated into Burmese, but it should not be 
published until further orders, as the Viceroy has submitted it to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Besides this proclamation General Prendergast is at liberty to 
issue, on his own responsibility, any subsidiary notifications which he may think 
desirable in order to re-assure the population of Upper Burma or for other 
objects. But the Viceroy considers that it is not generally expedient to do 
more in this respect than is necessary, nor must he commit the Government to 
anything beyond what is contained in his instructions.” 
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Telegram to Charge d-Affaires, Previously the following telegrams had been sent 

Pek ’ n • to our Charge d’Affaires in China and Siam :—* 

Telegram from Viceroy, Viceroy's Camp, to Charge d* Affaires, Pekin,—No, 5B.E.C., 

dated the 2$th October 1883. 

“ In consequence of recent occurrences in Upper Burma, Burmese Government have 
been called upon to accept certain terms, failing which British force will march on Man¬ 
dalay, and it is possible that Burma may ,be annexed. Do you think such a result would 
arouse any feeling in China ? I presume there is no probability of remonstrance ” 


Reply telegram from Mr. O 'Conor, ChargS d'Affaires at Pekin, to Viceroy, Viceroy's 

Camp,—dated the 28th October 1883, 

<{ If Burmese appeal to China as tributary state, China may remonstrate and will 
probably object to annexation. So far Yamin has said nothing, though I have written 
to Ministers this day, who had certainly heard of proposed expedition. Explanation volun¬ 
teered here might encourage interference.” 


Telegram from Viceroy, Viceroy's Camp, to Consul-General, Bangkok,—No. 5 C.E.C., 

dated the 25th October r88j. 

“In consequence of recent occurrences in Upper Burma, Burmese Government have 
been called upon to accept certain terms, failing which British force will march on Man¬ 
dalay, and it is possible that Burma may be annexed. 

(( Do you think this would cause any apprehension in Siam? Were this the case, 
I should like Siamese Government to be re-assured as to friendly feelings of Indian Gov¬ 
ernment towards them,” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Civil preparations for the expedition. 

The last chapter shows the general course of events up to the date on 
which the order to advance was given to General Prendergast; the present 
chapter contains the civil preparations for the expedition made prior to that date. 


Telegram from Chief Commissioner, British Burma , Rangoon, to the Foreign Secretary, 
—dated Viceroy's Camp, the 26th October 188$. 

“ I am arranging to send with expeditionary force four civil officers conver- 
_ , .... sant with Burmese; one of them would be available 

IV! O cers or exp 1 ion. f or General Prendergast to leave with the Command¬ 
ant of each fort which he may take and garrison as' he passes on ; the civil officer 
would then arrange for pacifying the country through the existing native officials. 
He would be under orders of the local Commandant. I would give them writ¬ 
ten orders after consulting General Prendergast. I have warned four young offi¬ 
cers for this duty; each will have with him two of our Burmese officials. I solicit 
permission to arrange on these lines when necessity comes. Nothing would be 
done without General Prendergast’s assent, but I had better select men. 

“ If Colonel Sladen is to go as chief civil officer, he should leave Akyab by 
„ , , , ... co . next steamer, which will reach this on 6th Novem- 

Colone Sladen, Chief Political. , ., T ’ , , . , „ T r , ‘ , 

ber. May I order him down ? He would understand 
that he went as civil officer under General Prendergast’s orders, and not as sepa¬ 
rate envoy.” 


Telegram from Chief Commissioner, British Burma, Rangoon, to the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary,—dated Viceroy’s Camp, the 28th October 1885. 

“I submit reply on four topics referred by your telegram of 27th: first, I 
think Sladen is best and most competent man for expedition as chief civil officer 
under command of General. I should gladly go myself, but am perhaps wanted 
here to promote objects of expedition. Sladen is first-rate Burmese speaker. I 
am poor. If Viceroy prefers my going, I would gladly go, leaving Sladen in 
command 'here. I would send with expedition four or five young civil officers, 
with small Burmese staff. 

“ Instructions to Sladen would.be that after troops have once crossed frontier, 
...• o i-n„i no offer of submission can be accepted or can affect 

movement of troops. Mandalay must be occupied 
and Thibaw dethroned, if ultimatum is not unconditionally accepted by date 
named therein. To civil officers, including Sladen, instructions would be that 
one with his staff should remain in every fort or other place taken or garrisoned by 
expedition. Such officer would, under orders of Commandant, get hold of local 
Governors and officials, and through them administer and pacify country, giving 
assurances that Thibaw would not remain in power. I would give them printed 
Burmese proclamations to distribute. Secondly, if it is decided to annex, I 
would go myself to Mandalay as soon as city is taken by our troops, and submit 
detailed scheme. 

“ I should try to retain services of good native Governors, but should re- 

Future requirements for administra" CJuirG about I ^ European CIVll officers and 12 Euro- 
tion - pean police officers at outset. I would take them 

all from Lower Burma at first, as they must know language, filling their places 
here by juniors. I can find two or three good uncovenanted men of experience 
for Assistant Commissioners. I should perhaps take one or two Cooper’s Hill 
Engineers for civil duty in Lower Burma. I would employ Burmans to fill some 
vacancies. I should ask for six civil officers of two to five years’ standing from 
India, six police officers of same standing. Among civil officers would be two 
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Burma civilians. Snow and Morrieson, sent to Bombay. Rest fnight be mili¬ 
tary men or civilians from Punjab Commission, who might volunteer. We do 
not want bad bargains or senior men, who must have difficulty in learning lan¬ 
guage. We cannot put civilians from outside above men of their own standing 
here. I should ask leave to extend Sladen's services for two or three years, 
and I should want one senior civilian for position of either Commissioner or 
Dakaiti Commissioner. I would prefer a Punjabi, either Ibbetson, Roe, Purser, 
or Thurburn. I know. these men only by repute, but I cannot take a man who 
has failed to get beyond his fellows elsewhere. I should try to arrange eco¬ 
nomical staff, as Upper Burma would not pay at first. I should want two hun¬ 
dred Punjabis or Gurkhas for mounted police. Ponies and saddles would be 
provided here. I should want two topographical survey parties, one of which 
I would take from here. Engineers I could provide out of our redundant staff, 
but I should like to have Brandreth of Roorki College for temporary Chief 
Engineer in Upper Burma. He could succeed as sole Chief Engineer when 
Smyth goes home in spring. 

“ I should ask leave to begin surveying for railway to Mandalay at once. 

- .... The railway would be a great pacificator. I would 

Rai.way ounghoo to am a ay. p re f er State railways, but a well-known and wealthy 

Burman merchant in London would get up company for lines to Mandalay 
and Bhamo. In case Government cannot provide money he would take over our 
open lines. 

“Thirdly and fourthly, in event of non-annexation, whether Thibaw remains 
Proposals in event of non-annexa- or new Prince succeeds, I advise, not that a treaty 
<a° n - be made, but that a carefully worded document be 

drawn up, setting forth that the Viceroy places or retains upon the throne of 
Burma Prince so and so in the position of a feudatory of British India. He‘ and 
his successors, according to national custom, will be allowed to remain on the 
throne so long as they adhere to the position, duties, and responsibilities of a 
British feudatory. Among other things they must * * *; then would follow 

clauses about external relations, employment of foreigners, number of troops, 
disarmament of river forts, procuring of arms through British Resident only, 
Resident and armed guard, power to keep British force at Mandalay and Bhamo, 
if Viceroy desires, absolute freedom of trade by land ^pd river towards seaboard, 
towards China and towards Shan States, abolition of duties beyond 5 per cent., 
system of collection of duties to be under sanction of Resident, Mixed Court, 
extradition, promoting railways to Mandalay and Bhamo, and giving land there¬ 
fore in sovereignty to British Residents, access to King, Resident’s right to 
advise, Resident’s right to appoint political officers to other places, freedom for 
political officers to travel and enquire throughout the kingdom, relations with 
Shan dependent states to be specially subject to Resident’s supervision, no 
important contracts with British subjects or foreigners to be made without con¬ 
sent of Resident, reservation to Viceroy of full povver to act regarding East and 
West Karenni, good government, avoidance of barbarous executions and prac¬ 
tices, general clause providing that Viceroy’s decision shall govern doubtful 


points ; document would then recite that these are the only terms on which 
British can consonantly with safety and prosperity of the two countries allow 
continuance of separate, state. Prince so and so and his Chief Ministers 
have understood this, and have accepted the terms, knowing that on serious 
breach thereof the Viceroy will be at liberty to dethrone the Prince or alter .the 
form of Governnnent, or annex the country, and they have set their signatures 
to the English ancl Burmese copies of this document in token of their submis¬ 
sion and acceptance. English version to prevail over Burmese version in case 
of doubt; former treaties to be abrogated. I think this is the only safe and 
prompt way of setting a new Prince or retaining Thibaw on Mandalay throne. 

“ Any negotiations for a new treaty would be endless. I will prepare draft 
of detailed document b and submit. I would keep at Mandalay, until matters are 
quite settled, an armed gun-boat, and also a despatch boat ; also, one wing 
Europeans, one battalion native infantry, and one hundred and fifty mounted 


* Vide Appendix I, page 75. | b Vide Appendix I. 
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native infantry, with one mountain battery. I would arrange for selection site, 
levelling part of Mandalay wall and erecting barracks and small fort, the first 
thing after reaching Mandalay. 

“ If plan of having document ready for acceptance 
if ultimatum is accepted, Colonel by /\va Prince, as above, is approved, Sladen could 
Sladen to arrange preliminaries. best arrange preliminaries. 

“ I would go up to Mandalay and see to ratification and absolute under¬ 
standing of terms on which Prince is placed or retained on throne; but if 
Viceroy is pleased to trust the 1 matter to Sladen, he would bear burden of work, 
and if he does well would merit recognition. In 1867 he really did work of 
treaty, but Chief Commissioner went up afterwards to ratify and Sladen’s good 
work was little acknowledged. If Burma gives unconditional submission to 
ultimatum before loth, I would send Sladen with two civil assistants and 
escort of small force stated above, with exception of mounted infantry. I 
would instruct him to present document to Thibaw’s Government for acceptance 
and ratification, and with intimation that Chief Commissioner would come up in 
20 days to witness ratification Sladen would not discuss any modification of 
document, but he would at once enquire into and settle Bombay-Burma dispute 
after document was accepted and ratified. He would retain escort until matters 
had settled down eventually. He would retain for Residency guard one company 
Europeans, two companies Indian infantry, and an armed gun-boat, Irrawaddy 
or Tigris. If Burma sends evasive or incomplete reply by date named, then 
text of ultimatum says that any dther reply than unconditional acceptance of 
three first demands and general acquiescence in two other stipulations, will be 
regarded as refusal. On this basis we should act and troops would go forward 
to Mandalay.” 

On the selection of a Prince to rule Burma as a feudatory state in case 
Mr. Bernard's vie«*. on choide of that policy is determined on, the following appears 
Prince for Burma. in a telegram, dated the 28th October 1885 :— 

From Chief Commissioner of British Burma, Rangoon, to Foreign Secretary,—dated 

Viceroys Camp , the 28th October 188 5. 

(i Between Nyaung.oke Prince and Myingun I incline to former, because the 
latter is, and must be allied with France and Frenchmen. We know that he is 
intriguing with them up to present moment. When an opportunity came, he 
would attempt to repeat intriguing if on the Ava throne. I do not believe he 
could do mischief in Ava or in Shan States, whilst we are at peace with France, 
so long as feudatory supported by us is on throne. When we have railway 
from Tounghoo through Shan States to Bhamo, those states will be bound to us. 
I admit the former Prince is not clever; but he would owe life and everything 
to British Government. He would be docile, and with Resident's support and 
guidance he might succeed. 

“ I should prefer late Nyaungyan*$ infant son as candidate to Myingun. We 
could secure good government by a Regency under Resident, and have country 
in fair order by time young Prince came of age. I think this plan is worth con¬ 
sidering. I know nothing of either of the older candidates except by hearsay.” 


Telegram from Foreign Secretary t Viceroys Camp , Delhi , to the Chief Commissioner t 
British Burma, Rangoon ,— No . rjC. E., dated the 30th October 1885. 

“ Your telegram, 28th. If troops advance on Mandalay, Sladen will be politi- 
„ _ ,, , . . cal officer, but chief political, as well as chief mili- 

by Viceroy. tary, authority will rest with General Prendergast, 

who should correspond direct with Government of India, Foreign Department, 
repeating all telegrams to you and sending you copies of all letters. You can 
send with Sladen any civil officers required. 

“ Secondly .—If Burma is annexed, Viceroy approves your going yourself to 
Mandalay after occupation by British troops. Meanwhile arrangements are 
being made to get ready officers and mounted police required by you. 
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“ Thirdly and fourthly .—Please send by telegram draft of detailed docu¬ 
ment proposed. You will be informed directly it is settled whether country is 
to be annexed or not. 

“ Finally .—If Burmese Government accept terms, Sladen should go up 
with two civil assistants as proposed.” 


Telegram from Chief Commissioner, British Burma, Rangoon, to the Foreign Secretary, 
"dated Viceroys Camp y the jist October iSS 5. 

* * * * * # 

“If the Burmese Government accept ultimatum unconditionally, I would 

Further proposals by Mr. Bernard, despatch swift steamer to Mandalay, saying that 

Bladen as Envoy was coming with a small protect, 
ing force to explain details of terms which Viceroy requires Upper Burma to 
accept. I would add in letter that those detailed terms w’ere not open to dis¬ 
cussion, but must be accepted as they stood. Meanwhile to keep part of 
expeditionary force ready until terms of document were fully accepted. 

“ Sladen would receive instructions to say that ten days were given for ac¬ 
ceptance and ratification of document, and that, if not accepted within that time, 
he should order the troops up. 

♦ 4 “ # -5J6 # 

“ For my part, I think that we shall get either refusal or evasive reply, or else 
no reply to ultimatum. In either of these cases force advances forward and 
Thibaw is dethroned.” 


[ Appendix 1 contains the text of the document proposed for the signature of the Prince appointed to 
rule Burma as a feudatory state, in event of a favourable reply to the ultimatum having been received.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Military preparations for the expedition* 

The first notice received from the Military Department referring to the 
equipment of an expeditionary force for Upper Burma was dated 19th October 
1885. ^ ran as follows :— 

“ Owing to the present critical condition of affairs in Upper Burma, I am directed to 
ask that the Commander-in-Chief may be moved to submit, for the consideration of the 
Government of India, His Excellency's recommendations as to the strength and composi¬ 
tion of an expeditionary force to be warned for very early service, if necessary, in that 
country. The ports at which the troops should embark should at the same time be speci¬ 
fied. 

u I am also to ask for the names of the officers whom His Excellency would propose to 
appoint to the command and the staff of the force/' 

This was replied to on 20th October, and on 21st orders were issued to the 
G. O, 30th October 18 86 , corapo- Adjutant General in India for the troops named 
sition of Expeditionary force. to proceed to the ports of embarkation (Calcutta and 

Madras). The detail of the expeditionary force is shown in the following ex¬ 
tract from General Orders, dated Simla, 30th October 1886— 

“ No. 592 .—The Right Honourable the Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to direct that a force, as detailed below, be despatched to Burma : — 

Strength of the Force . 


A Naval Brigade from Her Majesty's ships 
on the station. 

1 Field Battery (officers, non-commission¬ 

ed officers, and gunners only). 

2 Garrison Batteries. 

I Mountain Battery, British (with mules). 


2 Mountain Batteries, Native (with coolie 

equipment). 

3 Regiments, British Infantry. 

7 Regiments, Native Infantry, including 
one of Pioneers. 

6 Companies, Sappers and Miners. 


Detail. 

2. The troops will be detailed as follows 


Divisional Troops . 

Q-i Royal Artillery. 

9-1 Cinque Ports Division (Mountain), 
R.A. 

3- 1 Scottish Division, R.A. 

4- 1 North Irish Division, R.A. 

No. 4 Punjab Mountain Battery, P.F.F. 

No. 1 Bombay Mountain Battery. 

Nos. 4 and 5 Companies, Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. 

B, D, and H Companies, Madras Sappers 
and Miners. 

No. 2 Company, Bombay Sappers and 
Miners. 

1st Madras Pioneers. 


First Brigade . 

2nd Battalion, King's Liverpool Regiment. 
2nd (Queen's Own) Bengal Infantry, 
nth Bengal Infantry. 

Second Brigade . 

1st Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

2rst Madras Infantry. 

25th Madras Infantry. 

Third Brigade . 

2nd Battalion, Hampshire Regiment. 

12th Madras Infantry. 

23rd Madras Infantry. 


Staff. 

(< 3. The appointments herein made will have effect from the dates on which 
the officers named may enter upon the duties thereof:— 

Major-General H. N. D. Prendergast, C.B., Commanding. 

V.C, R E. 
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Captain W. Aldworth, Bedfordshire Regt. 
Colonel H. M. Bengough, /i.p. 

Major J. G* R. D. MacNeill, Madras In¬ 
fantry. 

Major W. P. Symons, South Wales Bor¬ 
derers. 

Major C. W. Walker, 19th Madras Infantry 
Captain R. L. Milne, Liverpool Regiment 
Colonel W. Carey, R.A.. . . 0 

Captain M* W. Saunders, R.A. 

Colonel G. E, L, S. Sanford, R.E. . 

Major C. B. Wilkieson, R.E. # 

Captain W, T. Shone, R.E. 

Capjtain S. A. E. Hickson, R.E. 

Captain G. C. P. Onslow, R.E. # 
Lieutenant J. A. Tanner, R.E. 

Captain J. E. Dickie, R.E. 

Lieut.-Col. E. W, Begbie, Madras Infantry 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Hooper, Madras 
Cavalry. 


I 


Aide-de-Camp. 

Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General. 


Deputy Assistant Adjutants and Quarter 
Masters General. 


Commanding Royal Artillery. 
Adjutant, do. do. 

Commanding Royal Engineers, 
Adjutant, do. do. 

tield and Assistant Field Engineers. 

Superintendent of Telegraphs. 
Superintendent of Army Signalling. 
Provost Marshal, 


Medical Department. 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. M. Donnelly, Principal Medical Officer. 

M.D., Indian Medical Service. 

Ordnance Department. 

Major V. C. Fisher, R.A. . . . Commissary of Ordnance, in charge. 

Captain C. P. Iriscott, R.A. . . . Commissary of Ordnance. 

Military Accounts Department. 

Captain D. A. A. Macpherson, B.S.C. . Field Paymaster. 

Commissariat Department. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Laughton, M.S.C. . Principal Commissariat Officer. 
Major R. H. T. Hill, Madras Infantry . Director of Transport. 


ReVd. E. J. Beatty 
Revd. F. C. Hill . 


Ecclesiastical, 

’ j Chaplai 


lams. 


1st Brigade. 

Colonel F. B. Norman, C.B., B.S.C. . Commanding. 
Captain V. A. Schalch, nth Bengal In- Brigade-Major, 
fantry. 


2nd Brigade. 

Colonel H. H. Foord, 23rd Madras Infantry Commanding. 

Captain R. A. P. Clements, South Wales Brigade-Major. 

Borderers. 

3rd Brigade. 

Brigadier-General,G. S. White, C.B., V.C., Commanding. 
h. p. 

Major G. Simpson, nth Madras Infantry . Brigade-Major. 

Owing to the non-receipt of General Order No. 592, Simla, 30th October 
Va-iation in constitution of infan- 1887, by the General Officer Commanding Expedi¬ 
te B-igadM. tionary Force, variation occurred in the detail of the 
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three Infantry Brigades, which were constituted as under— 


ist Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General H, H. Foord,Command¬ 
ing. 

2nd Battalion, King's Liverpool Regiment. 
2ist Madras Infantry. 

25th Madras Infantry. 


Brigadier-General F. B. Norman, C.B., 
B.S.C., Commanding. 

Ist Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General G. S, White, C.B., V.C, 
h. p., Commanding. 

2nd Battalion, Hampshire Regiment. 

12th Madras Infantry. 

23rd Madras Infantry. 

igade. 

2nd (Queen’s Own) Bengal Infantry. 

1 ith Bengal Infantry. 


3rd Infantry Brigade. 


General Regulations for Expedition. 

“4. Native regiments will go, as far as possible, on their full established 
strength, minus depbt establishment, and men who are unfit. 

“5. Commanding officers will be held responsible that none but officers, 
men, and followers in every way fit for field service accompany the regiment. 

“6. Each Native regiment will be completed to its full establishment of 
eight British officers, including those who may be recalled from furlough, and 
who may be expected to join. 

" 7. Depbts for regiments will be formed under the orders of the Command er- 
in-Chief in India and of the Government of Madras. The families of British 
troops left in India will remain at their present stations, and will receive, in ad¬ 
dition to subsistence allowance, three-quarter rations for the wives, and half 
rations for the children. 

“8. No chargers are to be taken by regimental or staff officers, except those 
sanctioned for the British mountain battery. 

Equipment. 

“9. Followers, servants, baggage, and kit for staff and departmental officers 
will be according to the new field service scale, as modified by this order, with 
the addition of tunics. Regiments will be completed with full establishments 
in their respective presidencies. British troops will take with them their heavy 
camp equipage. Native troops will take their ordinary camp equipage. Fol¬ 
lowers, departmental and regimental, will be provided with lascar p&ls at the 
rate of 1 to 50 men. Entrenching tools to be taken according to the field 
service scale, and, in addition, 200 billhooks, or dahs, per regiment and 50 per 
battery. Dahs, kukries, and billhooks will be provided for 50 per cent, of the 
followers. No grass-cutters will be taken. 

“10. Corps will take with them one month’s supply of Quarter Master's 
stores. 

“ 11. Bullock puckals (without bullocks) will be supplied to British'regiments 
at the rate of two per company, in addition to their ordinary establishment of 
bhisties. 

“12. British troops will take camp filters with them. 


Rations. 

“ 13. Free rations will be allowed to all troops and followers while on foreign 
service. 

“ 14. The scale of rations for British and Native troops will be as laid down 
in paragraph 533, Army Regulations, Vol. V. For Native troops an allowance 
of 1 lb. of meat per man weekly is authorized : firewood and water \Vill be allowed 
when considered necessary by the General Officer Commanding the Force. 

“ 15. Amchur oz. per diem per Native soldier and follower, lime-juice 1 oz., 
and sugar 1 oz. per diem for every British soldier will be issued, in addition to 
ordinary rations. 





“ 16. British officers will be allowed to draw rations for themselves and 
servants from the Commissariat Department, payment being made as laid down 
in article 1677, Army Regulations, India, Vol. V. 


Transport. 

“17. A Coolie.Corps, 3,000 strong, with due proportions of transport officers, 
will be organized for the transport of the force as may be required. 

“ 18. The British Mountain Battery will take its mules, and the Native 
Mountain Batteries will be equipped with coolie transport for the guns from the 
Coolie Corps. 

“ 19. Transport will be charged for at the rates laid down in paragraph 2043, 
Army Regulations, Part V. 

Hospitals. 

'* 20. Field hospitals will be provided on the following scale :— 

British Troops . . . . . . . . . 2 

Native Troops and Followers ....... 4 

at the rate of 5 per cent, on the strength of troops and x per cfent. of followers ; 
that is, 200 beds British troops, 300 beds Native troops, 100 beds followers. 

“A general hospitahvill be established at Thayetmyo for 5 per cent, on the 
strength of troops and 1 per cent, of followers. 

“ 21. The field hospitals will be provided from the Bengal Presidency, and 
the general hospitals from Madras. 

“ 22. The medical officers, medical subordinates, and attendants of the Army 
Hospital, Native Corps, for both field and general hospitals will be provided 
equally from the three presidencies. 

" 23. All temporary servants authorized for field and general hospitals will be 
provided from the Madras Presidency. 

“24. Light camp equipage for one British and one Native field hospital only 
will be supplied. 

“ 25. Two hundred Lushai dandies, with covers and chaguls , and authorized 
proportion of bearers, &c., will be provided. 

Pay and Accounts. 

“ 26. Native troops and attested followers will draw field batta. 

“ 27. Troops not provided by the State with carriage will draw field batta 
from date of marching. Non-batta-drawing regiments will draw field batta from 
date of embarkation, 

“ 28. Public followers, except those engaged on salaries specifically laid down 
for the occasion, will receive an addition of 50 per cent, on pay only, in addition 
to free rations, while on foreign service. 

“ The sanctioned followers paid by the troops will receive from Government 
free rations and such extra pay as may be necessary to put them on a par with 
the public followers of a similar class. 

“ 29. The officer of the Military Accounts Department with the force will 
act as Field Paymaster, and have charge of the Treasure Chest. 

“ 30. British and Native troops composing the force will draw the funds 
required by them from the Field Paymaster on receipts in triplicate, which 
should show the sums required in cash and in remittance transfer receipts, 
respectively. They will account for the monies so received in the usual pay 
lists and general state forms, which will be rendered direct to the Pay Examiner 
of the Presidency to which the troops belong as soon after the first of each 
month as circumstances will admit. 

“ 31. The pay bills of all Staff and Departmental officers will be adjusted 
by the Field Paymaster. 

"32. Officers commanding Native regiments and detachments detailed for 
service may draw and distribute three months’ pay in advance to their respec¬ 
tive corps. 

“33. Staff and Departmental establishments and officers of British regi¬ 
ments may receive similar advances, not including command, contract, office, 
and staff allowances. 
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“ 34. The family remittances of Native troops will be arranged for, as usual, 
by officers commanding regiments. Officers, warrant officers, and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, requiring remittances to India, may remit the whole or any part 
of their pay to India on paying the amount to the Field Paymaster who is autho. 
rized to grant transfer remittance receipts on any treasury in India. As an 
alternative arrangement, officers may leave with the Presidency Paymaster, 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, an allotment roll, stating the amount they wish 
to be paid monthly, and the person to whom it should be remitted. That 
officer will then make the necessary remittance monthly; and he will furnish 
the Field Paymaster with a list of the sums thus allotted, to enable the latter 
to make the necessary deduction from officer’s pay bills. 

“35. Officers of the Expeditionary Force should recover from the pay of 
followers serving under them the amount that each man may desire to be paid 
to his family in India, and send to the Controller of Military Accounts, Ac¬ 
counts Branch, of the presidency concerned, in time to reach him not later than 
the 20th of each month, a statement * * * of such recoveries, accord¬ 

ing to which the families will be paid under instructions to be issued by that 
officer. The amount thus recovered should be paid to the Field Paymaster 
whose receipt should be entered on, or attached to, the statement. 

“ 36. Every care should be taken to fill in the statements correctly from the 
tickets given to the men on engagement and the records in the field. Where 
the information is not available, owing to the loss of the tickets or any other 
cause, immediate application should be made to the depot commanding or 
departmental officers concerned. 


Clothing. 

“ 37. Clothing and equipment on the following scales will be issued to troops 
and followers 


Jerseys 
Putties, pair . 


British Troops. 


Blankets (extra) 
Flannel belt . 


Jerseys 
Putties. 


Native Troops. 


Blanket (country) , 
Flannel belts . 


1 

2 


Followers. 


Banians or Jerseys. 
Shoes (native), pair 
Blanket 

Lascar or follower’s coat. 


Flannel belt . 
Pyjamas (cotton) 
Water tin , 
Havresack 


“ 38. Transport followers will receive the transport uniform, and, in addition, 
2 jerseys, 1 blanket, 1 flannel belt, 2 cotton pyjamas, 1 water tin, and 1 havre¬ 
sack. 

“ 39. Five thousand water-proof sheets for troops and followers to be held 
in Commissariat charge, and to be issued under the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding as required. 

“ 40. In addition to the above, the regulated service kit for all troops will 
be maintained complete. 

“41. Ten per cent, of field service clothing for the whole force will be held 
in store by the Commissariat and issued as required. 


Ordnance. 

“42. The garrison batteries from Calcutta and Madras will each take with 
them six 6‘3" howitzers with 100 rounds per gun. The Field Battery will take 
with it twelve 5I mortars from Madras, with 100 rounds per mortar. The 


19361 
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Naval Brigade will be supplied with twelve 25-pounder guns with field carnages 
and 500 rounds per gun. 

“ 43. The following amount of ammunition will be taken :— 

400 rounds p£r rifle—200 in regimental charge, and 200 in ordnance charge ; and 
500 rounds per gun—usual proportion in battery charge, and remainder in 
ordnance charge. 

“ 44. The following establishment will Be supplied from Bengal 


1 permanent conductor. 

2 conductors. 

2 sub-conductors. 

4 store sergeants. 

I armourer sergeant. 

, 4 tindals. 


50 lascars. 

25 artificers. 

at R90 1 

£ per mensem, 
at R75 ) 

5 menial servants. 


2 clerks 


f: 


“45. The following personnel is sanctioned for the Engineer Field Park ■ 


3 park sergeants. 
2 native clerks. 

2 jemadar coolies. 
20 park coolies. 

3 moochies. 

2 tent-makers. 

6 smiths. 


6 hammermen. 

6 bellows-boys. 

2 carpenter mistries. 
24 carpenters. 

2 tinsmiths. 

8 bhisties. 

2 sweepers. 


War Correspondents. 


“46. Newspaper correspondents will be allowed to accompany the force 
under the following conditions:— 

(a) That they obtain permission from Major-General H. N. D. Pren- 
dergast, C.B., V.C., R.E., Commanding. 

( 3 ) That there is available accommodation on the transports and river 
steamers. 

(c) That they make their own arrangements for messing, &c. 

"All correspondents, whether licensed in England or in India, are subject 
to the regulations laid down by the War Office, plated 4th August 1882, and will 
be provided with the pass issued under clause 8, section 175, Army Act of. 1881. 

“47. All the arrangements special to this service will have effect from the 
date of embarkation, and continue in force until the date of return.” 

Colonel F. B. Norman, C.B., B.S.C., and Colonel H. H. Foord, M.S.C , nomi¬ 
nated above to command Brigades, were given the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General (2nd Class) whilst commanding Brigades in the force ordered to 
Burma. 

A Reserve Brigade was warded for service in the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Reserve JBrigade. 
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IX* Detail of the Naval Brigade , Burma Expeditionary Force , / 55 J. 



Name of Her 

Name of Commanding 
Officer. 


Number of 
25-pr. 


Number 

Machine Guns. 


Number 

of Men. 


vessel in which 
serving. 

Majesty’s ship to 
Which they be¬ 
longed. 

Number of 
64-pft 

Number of 
9 -pr. 

and nature 
of other 
guns. 

Nordenfelt. 

Gardner. 

Number 
of officers. 

Seamen, 

Mariners. 

Remarks. 

Palow. 

Turquoise . 

Capt. R. Woodward 
(Comdg. Brigade). 

2 R.M.L. 

4 R.M.L. 

1 R.M.L. 

17-pr. 

X 

1 

8 

99 

23 


Pulu . , 

Bacchanta . 

Comdr. C. J. Barlow 
(2nd-in-Command). 


8 R.M.L. 



2 

I 

!5 

138 

2 7 


Irrawaddy . 

Woodlark . 

Comdr. W. R. Clutter- 
buck. 

• •• 

... 

4 R.M.L. 

2*2 o-pr., 
R.B.L. 

4 

4 

5 

43 

7 


Kathleen 

Turquoise . 

Lieut. F. P* French, to 
19th December 1885, 
then Mr. Sayres, 
Gunner. 

#•1 


+ « + 

2*i2-pr., 

R.M.L. 

*••• 

X 

• 

3 

12 

4 

After 19th Decem¬ 
ber 1885 crew con¬ 
sisted of 1 officer, 
7 seamen. 

Tigris . 

Sphinx 

Lieut A. T. Carter . 

• •• 

Ml 

t •# 

Ml 

4 

4 

3 

24 

4 


Pegu . 

Turquoise . 

Lieut. F. P. French • 

... 

... 

• •I 

I'7-pr., 

R.M.L. 

... 

1 

2 

12 

4 

After 19th Decem¬ 
ber 1885. 

Ngawoon 

Sittang 

I. M. Survey 

Woodlark . 

Comdr. Carpenter. R, 
N. 

A 1 st Class petty 
officer. 

Ml 

• •• 

... 

Ml 

• ft • 

Ml 

• •• 

Ml 

I 

* • • 

3 of R.N. 

•• ft 

Indian 

5 

Marine 

A barge with one 
64-pr., R.M.L., was 
lent tc Ngawoon , 
when necessary. 

Naval Explo¬ 
sive Party. 

Mariner 

Comdr. J. Durnford , 

ft • ft 

... • 


Ml 

... 

... 

I 

14 

... 



*<r 
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In addition to the troops above detailed, at the urgent request of General 
Mounted infantry. Prendergast, Major E C. Brown, Royal Scots Fusi¬ 

liers, was ordered to form a mixed mounted corps 

to go with the expedition. 

It was raised locally and was composed as follows:— 



Officers. 

Rank and File. 

Royal Scots Fusiliers ...*.*. 

1 

30 

Rangoon Volunteers **..... 

1 

14 

Police ***•••*••• 

2 

50 


They were mounted on Burmese ponies. 

The Europeans were armed with carbines and artillery bayonets, the 
Burmans with hog spears and dAhs (Burmese swords). 

The Bengal troops assembled at Calcutta between 30th October and 

5th November 1885. Appended is a return of their 
embarkation and disembarkation— 


Assembly of troops* 



Strength, 




Corps. 

Officers. 

1 

Warrant Offi¬ 
cers. 

Native Offi¬ 
cers. 

Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Offi¬ 
cers and 
Men. 

Followers. 

Transport. 

Embarked 
at Calcutta. 

Arrived at 
Rangoon. 

nth Bengalinfantry • 

10 


*7 

667 

104 

British India Steam 
Navigation Com¬ 
pany's S. S. Ban- 
coora. 

1st Novem¬ 
ber. 

5th Nov¬ 
ember. 

ist Battalion, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and details. 

f 

3 

$ 


727 

2 

125^ 

. 53 ) 

British India Steam 
Navigation Com- 
t>any r s S. S. Ner- 
luddah. 

2nd Novem¬ 
ber. 

6th Nov¬ 
ember. 

2 tOueon’s Own) Bengal In¬ 
fantry. 

S 

1 

... 

575 

81 

British India Steam 
Navigation Com¬ 
pany's S. S. Bool- 
aana. 

2nd Novem¬ 
ber. 

6th Nov¬ 
ember. 

2nd Battalion, Liverpool Re¬ 
giment. 

21 

5 

... 

700 


Asiatic Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company’s 
S. S. Kohtnoor. 

3rd Novem¬ 
ber. 

7th Nov¬ 
ember. 

3-1 Scottish Division, Royal 
Artillery. 

9-1 Cinque Ports Division, 
Royal Artillery. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

•** 

112 

1 oi British, 140 
Native. 

3 

British India Steam 
Navigation Com¬ 
pany’s S. S. Coal- 
para. 

3rd Novem¬ 
ber. 

7th Nov¬ 
ember. 

Hazara Mountain Battery 

3 

... 


90 

4*1 




No. x Bombay Mountain Bat¬ 
tery. 

4 



90 

29 




Nos. 4 and 5 Companies, Ben¬ 
gal Sappers and Miners. 

6 


4 

British 17 Non- 
Commissioned 
Officers, 227 
Native Non- 
Commissioned 
Officers and 
Men. 

56 , 

British India Steam 
Navigation Com¬ 
pany’s S. S. Ellora . 

6th Novem¬ 
ber. 

10th Nov¬ 
ember. 

Details . ,* . . 

2 

*■( — ' 

... 


56 / 




Coolie Corps . • 

4 

11 

••• 


I,08l 

Hired Transport, S* 
S. M aid a. 

9th Novem¬ 
ber. 

14th Nov¬ 
ember. 
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The Madras portion of the force assembled at Madras between the 28th 
October and 1st November. Appended is a return of their embarkation and 


disembarkation— 


& il r ■ - ■ 

Strength. 




Corps or Department. 


% 

• 

O 

mmis- 

[Offi- 

and 


Transport. 

Embarked 
at Madras. 

Arrived at 
Rangoon, 


Officers. 

! 

c 

2 2 
|s 
> 

■ss 

z 

Non-Coi 

sioned 

cers 

Men. 

£ 

£ 

c2 




Head Quarters Staff . 

12 

3 


7 

*5 




2nd Battalion, Hampshire Re¬ 
giment. 

20 

4 


738 

*55 

Her Majesty's In*] 
dian Marine Troop- > 
ship Clive. ) 

3rd Novem¬ 
ber. 

7th Novem¬ 
ber. 

Details . 

... 

2 

3 

7 

... J 




4-1 North Irish Division, Royal 

6 

1 

"... 

115 

52 \ 




Artillery 

Q-l Royal Artillery . • 

5 

1 

... 

89 

37 ) 

Her Majesty’s In-} 
dian Marine Troop- > 
ship Tennasserim.) 

3rd Novem¬ 
ber. 

8th Novem¬ 
ber. 

Details .... 

8 

3 

33 

5 Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers. 

404 I 




Head Quarters, tst Brigade . 

3 

... 

... 






2ist Madras Infantry . 

9 

••• 

*3 

749 

54 ( 

Hired Transport, ) 
Niirjehan , No. 10. j 

4th Novem¬ 
ber. 

10th Novem¬ 
ber. 

Details .... 

S 

2 

... 

5 Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers. 

38 




Head Quarters 2nd Brigade . 

3 

... 

... 


. 

Hired Transport, \ 

3rd Novem¬ 

8th Novem¬ 

12th Madras Infantry . 

10 


13 

720 

... 

Nevasscty No. 3. j 

ber. 

ber. 

Details .... 

9 

4 

/ 

British Non- 

113/ 




A., C., D. & H. Companies, 
Madras Sappers and Miners 

8 


8 

Commissioned 
Officers 12, 
Native Non- 
missioned Offi¬ 

1 

Hired Transport, } 
Empress of In dia , > 

4th Novem¬ 
ber. 

10th Novem¬ 
ber. 




\ 

cers St men 489. 


No. 1. ) 

Details .... 

5 

... 

... 

1 Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officer. 

-) 




ist Madras Pioneers . 

7 


*4 

608 

127) 

Hired Transport, 

4th Novem¬ 

10th Novem¬ 

Details .... 






Adowa , No. 2. 

ber. 

ber. 

2 

... 

•;* 


77) 




23rd Madras Infantry . 

10 

.... 

*5 

7<55 

"l 

Hired Transport, 

5th Novem¬ 

11th Novem¬ 

Details . • 





f 

Bhundora, No. 11. 

ber. 

ber. 

13 

2 


7 

... ) 



25th Madras Infantry . • 

9 

... 

14 

75 i 

85 f 

Her Majesty’s In-} 
dian Marine Troop- > 

5th Novem¬ 
ber. 

nth Novem¬ 
ber. 

Details . V 

4 

... 

•** 

2 

77 v 

ship Canning . j 


The Chief Commissioner of Burma, having been warned to make prepar- 
, _ ations for the expedition, stated in a telegram to 

JttSteiSSr* 1 the Military Department, dated Rangoon, 20th Octo- 

ber 1885 :— 

. * * * * * * * 

“ For despatch of troops up the river, partly from Rangoon, and partly from 
Prome Terminus, to frontier, and thence onward, we can hire ample steamers 
and flats (of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company) at rates of existing contract ; 
their rates are high, but cannot be changed now.” 

In another telegram dated 22nd October he states that the contract rates 
w’ere R45 per ton for steamers and R15 per ton for flats, giving an average 
rate of £32,000 per steamer and two flats per month. 

_ . . The amount of superficial space allowed for 

vided. troops in river steamers by the transport Regu¬ 

lations is— 

For British Troops . . . . 6' x 2* = i2 square feet. 

„ Native „ # . . . 6'x ij' = 9 „ 
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But it was evident that the duration of the occupation of these steamers might 
be prolonged for a considerable time ; consequently the accommodation proposed 
in a memorandum issued from the Intelligence Branch, Quarter Master General’s 
Department, was adopted, viz., a river steamer and two flats for the troops 
carried by an ocean steamer. This gave, roughly speaking, 20 square feet 
apiece to British and 10 to 15 square feet apiece to Native troops. 

Colonel Bengough, Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master General to the 
Force, in his report says of this accommodation:— 

“This allowance was found none too much even under the unusually favourable condi¬ 
tions that obtained, as regards the absence of severe fighting, serious sickness or long 
delays; had it been otherwise, the want of surplus space and spare steamers would have 
been a serious cause of anxiety.” 

In Mr. Bernard’s telegram to the Military Department, dated 22nd October, 
he stated that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company could collect the transport 
required for the proposed expedition at Rangoon with 10 days’ notice, and that 
most of it could be ready in 5 days. He also states that the fleet would take 
5 days to reach Thayetmyo from Rangoon. Thayetmyo was some 18 miles 
from the frontier. 

The following table shows the fleet eventually engaged, the distribution of 
Detail of river fleet and dates of the expeditionary force on the various steamers, and 
arrival at Thayetmyo. the date of each ship’s arrival at and departure 

from Thayetmyo:— 


Left 

Rangoon. 

Arrived at 
Thayetmyo. 

Left 

Thayetmyo. 

t - ... . | - 

10-11-85 

13-11-85 

15-11-85 

ii-n-85 

16-11-85 

16-11-85 

9-11-85 

14-11-85 

15-11-85 

8-11-85 

14-11-85 

15-11-85 

10-11-85 

14-11-85 

15-11-85 

12-11-85 

17-11-85 

17-11-85 

11-11-85 

16-11-85 

16-11-85 

8-11-85 

14-11-85 

14-11-85 

13-11-85 

17-11-85. 

17-11-85 

12-11-85 

17-11-85 

18-11-85 

11-11-85 

16-11-85 

17-11-85 


No. 


10 


11 


Transports, 


Steamer Thambyadine 

„ Burma . , 

Flats Nos. 17 and 42 

Steamer Yankeentaung . 
Flats Nos. 19 and 55 

Steamer Aiding Pya 
Flats Nos. 21 and 45. 
Steamer Shintsawboo . 
Flats Nos. 56 and 57 
Steamer Shiv ay Myo 
Flats Nos. 26, 27 and 38 . 

Steamer Irrawaddy . . 

Flats Nos. 40 and 49 


Steamer Thooreah . . , 

Flats Nos. 18 and 50 
Steamer Ashley Eden 
Flats Nos. 34 and 43 
Lighter 38 with telegraph stores 


Troops, &c. 


General Officer 4 Commanding 
and Head-Quarters Staff. 

The Hampshire Regiment. 

Brigadier-General, and Head- 
Quarters, 2nd Brigade. 

The Liverpool Regiment. 

Telegraph Department, and 
stores on flat No. 19. 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers 

1st Madras Pioneers. 

12th Madras Infantry. 

Bombay Mountain Battery 

6 Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 

21 st Madras Infantry. 

25th », ts 

Brigadier-General, and Head 
Quarters, 1st Brigade. 

2nd Bengal Infantry. 7 

nth ,, „ ) 

23rd Madras Infantry. 

Hazara Mountain Battery. 

Telegraph cable. 


} 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
Heavy Siege Fleet. 


Steamer Ananda 


. Two 40-pounder, 
Two barges V M. L. rifled guns, 
4 guns. . 1 Two 6'3-inch R. 
C howitzers. 
Steamer Ataran 

Two barges, 4 guns (four 6 *3 
inch R«,howitzers). 


Two-thirds 4-1st Royal Artil¬ 
lery, 


Two-thirds 3-ist Royal Artil¬ 
lery, 
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No. 


12 


13 


H 


15 

16 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


22 


23 

24 


Transports. 


Steamer Yunnan 

Two 40-pounder 
M* L. rifled 
guns. 

Six 6*3-1 nch R. 

howitzers. 
Twelve 5*5" Royal 
'Mortars. 

250 rounds per 
piece. 


White Swan 
Barge* / 
Heavy Bat¬ 
tery. 


Troops, &c. 


One-third 4-ist Royal Artillery. 
One-third 3-1 st Royal Artillery. 


Q-lst Royal Artillery. 


Mountain Batteries. 


Steamer Pahthay . 
Flats No$. 28 and 30 


9^1 st Cinque Ports Division . 

12 horses and 240 mules. 

I Mountain Battery in Shway 
Myo» 

1 Mountain Battery in Ashley 
Eden . 


Miscellaneous. 


Steamer Palom —one 64-pr. 

In flat four 25-pr. 
field guns for 
Flat No. 6 . { land service. 

In bow one 9-pr. 
and one 7-pr. 
Steamer Pulti . . • 

Flat No. 24. 

Steamer Rangoon . . 

Flat Nos. 41 and 44. 


Steamer Panlang 
„ Watkenta 

„ Kah-byoo 

„ Talifoo 

Flats. 

Steamer Mendoon 


Ngawoon—one 64-pr. in barge 
Steam launches. 

H. M- S. Irrawaddy 
Steam Cutter Kathleen 
Doowoon • 

Kadoe • » ♦ * 


Naval Brigade 


Naval Brigade . * 

Floating Hospital , 

1,110 bearers, &c. 

General Hospital for Thayet- 
myo. 

2 Field Hospitals, complete. 
Travelling Hospital. 

Do. 

Commissariat and postal service 
Mounted Infantry. 

Reserve Steamer 
(1,600 Transport coolies from 
Rangoon). 

Naval Brigade, River Survey . 


| Naval Brigade 
Despatch boat. 


Lett 

Rangoon. 


13-U-85 


10-11-85 


11-11-85 


14-11-85 
13-11-85 


15-11-85 

14-11-85 

11-11-85 

28-10-85 


Arrived at 1 Left 
Thaye myo. f Thayetmyo. 


16-11-85 


* 5 -n -85 


16-II-85 


16-II-85 

T6-II-85 


18-II-85 


15-11-85 

.5-11-85 

13-11-85 


17-11-85 


15-11-85 


16-11-85 


16- 11-85 

17- 11-85 


18-11-85 


16-11-85 

14-11-85 

19-11-85 


Distinctive features of Force. 


In addition to the above detail, military signallers were told off to each 

steamer; and thus communications were kept up 
Signalling. along the whole fleet. 

It - will be observed from the dates given above that, as each sea steamer 
arrived at Rangoon, the troops were disembarked at once, re-embarked on the 
several river craft, and despatched towards the frontier up the Irrawaddy. 

“The* distinctive features of the constitution of 
the force were :■— 

“ 1st .—Its mixed composition, comprising a Naval Brigade, and troops 
from each of the three Presidential Armies. 

“ 2nd .—The absence of the Cavalry arm, and the prohibition to take 
chargers for mounted officers, except those of the British Mountain 
Battery. 

“ This restriction was presumably based on the assumption that the opera¬ 
tions would be confined to the river, and on the current belief that horses rapidly 
became unserviceable from the effects of climate in Burma. 


' Extract from Colonel Bengough’s report referred to on page 30. 
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" Major-General Prendergast early recognised the disadvantages likely to 
ensue from taking the field without any mounted troops, and he asked and re¬ 
ceived permission by telegram to organize a small mounted corps, composed partly 
of Europeans and partly of Natives, riding Burman ponies, and to procure ponies 
for the mounted officers in the force. 

“A squadron, 2nd Madras Light Cavalry, was sent to join the force after the 
fall of Mandalay, and the remainder of the regiment was sent from India in 
February 1886. 

“ 3rd .— The exclusive employment of coolies for land transport, including 
the transport of the Hazara and Bombay Mountain Batteries. 

“ Remarks on this condition will be found under the head of Transport. 

“ It may however be stated here that the system of transport was not found 
applicable to the movements of troops in the field, and it proved especially un¬ 
suitable for the transport of guns in-the vicinity of an enemy. 

"4th .— The arrangements for the transport of the force, complete with 
equipment ammunition, provisions, hospital, &c., on the Irrawaddy 
river, in the steamers and flats of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

Numerical strength of expedition. ‘‘ The numerical strength of the Expeditionary 

rorce was as follows :— 


British 

Native 

Fighting men 
Followers 


3>°29 

6,005 

9,°34 

2,810 


Total 


11 


( 12 25-prs. 

Guns for land service manned by Royal Artillery. 1 12, 6*3" howitzers. 

( 18 Mountain guns. 

For river service manned by Naval Brigade . * 25 as detailed above. 

Total . 67 pieces. 


Machine guns for river service. 


Nordenfelts 12 
Gardners 12 


Total . 24 


The following is the text of the instructions‘given to General Prendergast 
by the Viceroy :— 

“You are doubtless aware of the general nature of the ultimatum lately sent to the 
_ , „ , Burmese Government. If the terms offered in that ultima- 

(romXeroyr gaSt ’ S ******* tum are refused, or if the answer is evasive, you will be 

informed by the Chief Commissioner. You must then hold 
yourself in readiness to advance on Mandalay in accordance with any plan of operations 
prescribed by the Commander-in-Chief. But the actual order to cross the frontier will be 
sent to you from hence (hereafter). From the time that you enter the enemy's territory, 
you will be vested with supreme political, as well as military authority. Colonel Sladen 
will be placed under your orders as political officer, and will be accompanied by some 
junior officers of the Burmese Commission. 

H With regard to political matters, you should correspond direct with the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department, repeating all telegrams immediately to the Chief 
Commissioner, and sending him a copy of all letters simultaneously with the despatch of 
the original. You will understand that after you cross the frontier no offer of submission 
can be accepted, or can affect the movement of the troops. Mandalay must be occupied 
and Ihibaw dethroned. You should announce this definitely to the Burmese authorities 
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and population. You will be informed hereafter whether Upper Burma is to be annexed. 
If so } the Chief Commissioner will go to Mandalay and assume civil control. Meanwhile 
it seems desirable that you should leave, in any important fort or other place taken and 
garrisoned by you, a civil officer, who should, under the orders of the Commandant, enter 
into communication with the local Burmese offiicials, and through them pacify and adminis¬ 
ter the country, giving assurances that Thibavv will not remain in power. 

“These instructions are subject to modification at your discretion in points of detail ; 
but you should communicate freely by telegraph with the Government of India, and you 
should, so far as the,circumstances of the case allow, submit to the Government for approv¬ 
al any measure involving important political consequences. 

“ I trust that you will make full use of Colonel Sladen’s services, his experience and 
l^iowledge of Burmese affairs being very exceptional. I hope also that you will work in 
communication with the Chief Commissioner, and that you will meet his wishes whenever 
practicable. 

“The immediate objects of the expedition are the occupation of Mandalay and the de¬ 
thronement of King Thibaw; R and it is extremely desirable that these objects should be 
attained rather by the display than the use of force. An unopposed occupation of Manda¬ 
lay would be more satisfactory and more acceptable to the Government than any number 
of victorious engagements in the field. 

“ You will, therefore, be careful to avoid, as far as possible, all conflict with the popula¬ 
tion at large, and you will do everything in your power to secure without bloodshed their 
acquiescence in any administrative or political changes which may be found necessary. 
At the same time you are to understand that the above-mentioned considerations shall not 
be allowed to hamper you in taking the measures which may be requisite, from a military 
point of view, for the security of the troops under your command and the definite success 
of the expedition. I hope the foregoing instructions will suffice to make you acquainted 
with the general objects and wishes of the Government of India; but if you desire more 
detailed explanation on any point, refer to me by telegraph.” 

A telegram containing further instructions was sent to General Prendergast 
on 8th November by the Adjutant General in India; it ran as follows:— 

tf The political object of the Burma Expeditionary Force which you have been appointed * 

to command is to occupy Mandalay and dethrone King 
hjdsT ti0nS Thibaw - avoidln g unnecessary conflict with the people. 

With that object in view it has been decided that the river 
Irrawaddy should be used for the line of advance on Mandalay, and all the requisite mate¬ 
rials have been provided for the force detailed from India, sufficient it is considered for the 
occupation of Mandalay and such places on the line of communication as you may deem 
necessary; and cooly transport to the extent of 3,000 men for any land movement, either 
during the adyance or after arrival ao Mandalay in the immediate vicinity, or cutting off 
the line of retreat of Thibaw. Should you, however, find, on arrival at Mandalay, that 
further land operations are necessary which require additional transport, arrangements 
will be made locally in Burma for such increase as may be required for the land operations 
to be undertaken. Report at the same time to Government your proposed plan of opera¬ 
tions, the main object being rapidity of movement, and an early termination of the war. 
You may also consider it desirable to occupy Ningyan, about 24 miles in advance of our 
frontier from direction of Tounghoo, but the Commander-in-Chief is adverse to movements 
by land, with a view to insufficient force, and therefore does not deem it desirable for you 
to undertake any forward movement from Ningyan, but to content yourself with the moral 
effect derived from the occupation of that place. Should you, after consultation with Chief 
Commissiqner and General Buck (Commanding British Burma Division), consider such 
movement necessary, the troops now stationed in Burma have been placed at your disposal, . 
and a fourth or reserve brigade has been detailed for despatch from India, in case addi¬ 
tional troops are required.” 

Mr. Bernard telegraphs on 4th November with reference to an advance by 
land from Tounghoo— 

“ I am quite clear that an advance on Mandalay from Tounghoo is not desirable till 

Proposals regarding occupation of ca P ital is taken; then light column would march across 
Ningyan by column from Tounghoo. from Ningyan by Yemethin to Irrawaddy. Reasons 

• Vide page 59. 
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against double invasion are carnage difficulty, length of land Journey,, and fact that prompt 
and more final blow can be struck along the Irrawaddy. Though this is my decided opinion, 
still General Buck and I advise that a strong small force be prepared to march and occupy 
Ningyan, a large town 24 miles beyond our frontier: work could be done by British Burma 
permanent garrison, with perhaps one corps from expeditionary force. 

“ Our idea is to cross the frontier towards Ningyan directly we hear of Minhla being 
taken ; if General Prendergast approves, I hope this may be allowed. I trust General Buck 
may be allowed to command Tounghoo column; he has a first-rate staff officer in Colonel 
Protheroe." 

General Prendergast commanded the whole of the troops in Burma. The 
two officers next in seniority to him were— 

Major-General Buck, Commanding British Burma Division. 

Brigadier-General Norman, C.B., Commanding 3rd Brigade, Field 
Force. 

Though the information to hand about the interior of Upper Burma was 

Intelligence. vet 7 scant ' y et full and accurate descriptions and 

sketches of the river Irrawaddy and the forts on 

its banks were available. 

These were supplied by—• 

(1) Lieutenant-Colonel MacNeill, Madras Staff Corps, in a Gazetteer 

of Burma. 

(2) Colonel Carey, R.A., who had personally inspected and reported 

on Mandalay and most of the river forts; his reports were 
supplemented with sketches and reports by officers of the Royal 
Artillery who had visited Upper Burma in 1884 and 1885I 

(3) Lieutenant-Colonel Gatacre, and Middlesex Regiment. 

(4) Major Yule, R.S. Fusiliers. 

In addition to this, the accurate local knowledge of the river possessed by 
the officers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, who had all been for more than 
a year, navigating the river between Mandalay and Rangoon, was of the greatest 
assistance to the expedition. 
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It will be observed from the preparations for the campaign (Chapter II) 

that the object of the expedition was a “ coup ” to 
J paralyse national resistance in Upper Burma by the 

capture of Mandalay and the deportation of King Thibaw, rather than a 
regular invasion. The question of the future of the country had been discussed, 
but no definite decision had been arrived at. The “coup” was eminently suc¬ 
cessful. General Prendergast. crossed the frontier on 15th November 1885, and 
on 28th November the King and the city of Mandalay were in his power. 

.Unfortunately this success could not be followed up by decisive action. As 
„ , t . 1 , shown in Chapter VIII, Government was unable to 

Subsequent causes of inaction. J ' . 

mature any plans, and consequently no definite in* 
structions could be issued. The most that the army of occupation could do was 
to secure its line of communication and support whatever authority it could 
establish; this unfortunately was for the time restricted to the country in range 
of its rifles. 

Then followed a period of great individual activity on the part of the 
troops, but no actual progress could be made, as their object was merely to 
maintain themselves where they were. They were numerically quite inade¬ 
quate to invade or rather occupy the 140,000 square miles of country, com¬ 
prised in the territories recently governed by King Thibaw, even if they had 
been given such an objective, and consequently their efforts to establish order 
in their immediate vicinity were extremely local in their effects, and beyond 
the range of their rifles the disorder which arose on the collapse of the 
Government fomented without restraint. The success of the first “ coup ” 
completely paralysed all national resistance, and if it had been followed up at 
once by the occupation of the country and the re-establishment of law and order, 
it seems probable that the Third Burmese War would have been, comparatively 
speaking, inexpensive and bloodless. As it was, except in the very small strip 
of country occupied by our troops, adventurous Burmese had several months to 
establish their influence, organize districts, and spread far and wide the determin¬ 
ation to meet all interference on the part of the British, by local resistance. 
By the time Mandalay was occupied no local resistance was organized, and if the 
administration of the country had re-commenced at once, well supported'by force, 
it would have been impossible for local organizations to have assumed the con¬ 
siderable proportions which they did when allowed to remain unmolested from 
their very birth. Eventually when the future administration was decided on in 
March 1886, various collateral circumstances prevented its being vigorously 
undertaken till the commencement of the cold weather of the same year. During 
the time which thus elapsed trade was paralysed, the country was being devastated 
by dacoits, and the men, who were to resist the enforcement of our rule, were 
receiving a practical training in the use of arms and in the application of those tac¬ 
tics which rendered their gangs, at home in their native swamps and jungles, so 
unapproachable by disciplined troops. When the suppression of these disturb¬ 
ances was undertaken it not only entailed loss of valuable lives, but also vast 
expenditure. The organizations against us had remained unmolested for so long 
and had such a hold on the people that military measures alone could make head 
against them, and thousands of the pick of the manhood of the country were killed 
before the resistance to authority could be overcome. Those men who would 
have been employed contributing to the wealth of the country were not only not 
doing so, but were actually impoverishing it. 

F 2 
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The several pamphlets prepared by authority between 1875 and 1885 for 
The previously prepared scheme guidance in preparing and equipping an expedition 
for the campaign. against Upper Burma, all advocated the advance on, 

and capture of, Mandalay and Bhamo as a preliminary measure, utilising the 
splendid waterway of the Irrawaddy, and the excellent river transport available 
in Rangoon and on the other big Indian rivers, if necessary. 

But they also stipulated that, hand in hand with this vigorous military 
action, there should also be decisive political action. Thus, in a pamphlet 
prepared in the Quarter Master General’s Department in India, dated 1880, the 
following paragraph occurs :— 

“ Colonel Browne (who was in charge ot the expedition of 1875 sent from Mandalay to 
explore Western China) seems to think that our difficulties in Burma, both as regards 
opposition and supplies will depend very much on the pre-declared intentions with which 
the force is sent. If it were proclaimed to the people that we mean to dethrone the King 
and annex the country, there would be no opposition to speak of, and provisions would be 
plentiful; cattle, wheat, grain and rice abound, and these would soon be brought in for sale 
if the people understood that we intended remaining/’ 

From a military point of view the success of this scheme depended chiefly 
, • on the rapidity with which it could be carried out 

Military success of expedition. , , . , , , 

and the state of unpreparedness of the Burmese to 
resist. It was well known that at any time in their normal state the Burmese were 
unprepared to resist invasion. But the only advance on 'the capital was a water¬ 
way, 300 miles long, and it was further known that this was easily defensible by 
small numbers with but short notice. The channel could be obstructed and the 
river barred to the advance of a hostile fleet. 

If at any point on its route the expedition had been stopped by the river 
being closed, it would have been completely checked and a fresh expedition by 
land would have been necessitated, as no provision for land transport or moving 
the force by land had been made. 

All this was calculated on, and the collapse of the resistance to the advance 
of the expedition was due to the rapidity with which all preparations were made 
and plans carried out. 

For eventual success in the rapid and satisfactory termination of the 
campaign the time at which the expedition started was highly inauspicious, as, 
owing to the troubled state of politics at home the necessary definite political 
action was in abeyance (page 57). 

At one time it was proposed that a land column should advance from 
, , . . Tounghoo up the Sittang valley and on to Mandalay 

Scheme for land column abandoned. . °. V • • . J 

in conjunction with the river operations; but on 
account of the inhospitable nature of the country to be passed through, and the 
interminable difficulties of transport through such a country, it was given up and 
small columns advanced into Upper Burma territory as far only as Ngapeh 
Taungdwingyi and Ningyan to cover our frontier. 

The organized Burmese army in October 1885 was estimated to number at 

most 20,000, men and probably did not exceed 

Strength of Burmese army. 

15,000. 

Their river forts® were one on either bank of the river at Minhla, some 
50 miles from the frontier; two on the left bank and one on the right at the 
bend of the river at Ava, 12 miles below Mandalay, and one or two on the shore 
at Mandalay itself; beside these, there were temporary entrenchments made at 
Sinbaungwfe, 20 miles from the frontier, at Nyaungu near Pagan and at Myin- 
gyan. 


• Vide MacNeil’s Gazetteer .of Burma, Part I, page 310. 
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They had 5 gun-boats, a all out of repair, 12 steamers fit to ply on the 
river and some 10 steam launches. These boats and forts were armed with 
several smooth-bore cast-iron guns, in the use of which theBurmese were totally 
unskilled. Serviceable ammunition too was wanting. 

The King’s proclamation dated 7th November 1885 calling out the populace 
for a religious war evoked little or no enthusiasm. 

Expedition crossed the frontier on the 17th November 1885. 

The ships, as they arrived, fell into the following order, which was maintained 
Detail o£ rivet fleet of expedition. throughout the advance :- 


'<1 ±j 
05 « 
‘it 3 
0 D* 

S'" 

•2 b 
o 


•S 6, 


Steamers. 


Corps. 


I 

T 5 

14 

12 


*3 

6 


9 

9 

10 

17 

11 

10 

12 

3 

13 

7 

*4 

18 

15 

11 

16 

4 

17 

8 

18 

20 

*9 

16 

20 

21 


l 9 


22 


23 


24 


H. M. S. Irrawaddy and Kathleen 
Thambyadtne . . * 


Pulu 

Fiat No. 24 
Palow 
Flat No. 6 

Yunnan 

White Swan Barges 

Panthay . » 

Shway Myo 
Flats Nos. 26, 27, and 38 
Burma 

Flats Nos. 17 and 42 
Shintsawbao 
Flats Nos. 56 and 57 
Ashley Eden 
Flats Nos. 34 and 43 
Lighter 3$ 

Panlang . 

Ananda 
Yankeentoun 
Flats Nos. 19 and 55 
Irrawaddy . 

Flats Nos. 40 and 49 

Waikema . 

Ataran 

(2 Barges, 4 guns) 
Aloung Pya 
Flats Nos. 21 and 25 
Thooreah . 

Flats Nos. 18 and 50 
Talifoo 
Flats ' . 

Rangoon . 

Flats Nos. 41 and 44 

Mendoon ♦ “ 

Kah-byoo # 

Ngawoon . 

Doowoon . 

Kadoe 


Naval Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding and Head-quarters 
Staff. 


| Naval Brigade. 
| Ditto. 


1 ffi oj 

__ cfl 

1 •§ 60 


fQ-ist Cinque Ports, Royal Artillery, one-third of 
< 3-ist Royal Artillery, and one^hird of 4-ist 
( Royal Artillery. 

9-ist Royal Artillery, Mountain Battery. 

Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, Bombay. 
Mountain Battery. 

} Hampshire Regiment, Head-quar- } 
ters 2nd Brigade. 

1st Madras Pioneers. 

12th Madras Infantry. 

23rd Ditto. 

| Hazara Mountain Battery, Telegraph Stores, 

Travelling* Hospital. 

Two-thirds of 4-ist Royal Artillery, 

Liverpool Regiment . 

Telegraph Department . 

21st Madras Infantry 
25th Madras Infantry 
C(Head-quarters, rst Brigade) 

|Travelling Hospital 
Two-thirds of 3-ist Royal Artillery. 

| Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

2nd B. N. I. . 
nth Ditto . 

j Mounted Infantry 

| Floating Hospital. 

C Reserve steamer. 

(Coolies and coal. 

Commissariat and Postal service. 

River survey. 


Si 

& 


v 

nd 

05 

bo 

VS 

CQ 

*2 

cO 


Despatch boat. 


The river steamers had the advantage of being worked by Captains who 
... , all had considerable experience in the navigation 

of the river, which is difficult and intricate. The 
channel is constantly shifting and changing. The Flotilla Company maintain 
Pilot Stations at short intervals along the bank, but in these troubled times 
the Burmese would not allow the Pilots to join the fleet; so the river had to 
be surveyed and buoyed out by the Naval Brigade. In fact, the advance 
was a Naval operation, conducted by the Naval Brigade. On them fell all 
the work of reconnoitring and guarding the fleet against surprise by water. 
The heavy guns were mounted on barges for river service and accompanied the 


• Vide MacNeiPs Gazetteer of Burma, Part I, page 309. 
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Naval Brigade as escort to the fleet. The remaining steamers and flats were 
transports for troops ancf stores, and were not fighting units of the fleet. The, 
escort headed the column of ships to clear the river in front, to prevent apy 
attack by water from reaching the transports and to silence the guns of apy 
positions on the banks before the transport ships had to pass them. When the 
guns of the escort were not sufficient for this, troops were to be landed and land 
operations were to be undertaken. 

During the advance troops were landed for attack at Sinbaungwh and 

Minhla, and only met with opposition on the right 

Resumi of operations. . , , , .. ., 

bank at Minhla, where there was a sharp skirmish. 
The Naval Brigade and Heavy Artillery silenced the river entrenchments at 
Sinbaungw&, Nyoungu, Pokoko and Myingyan. 

On the evening of the 24th November, when the fleet arrived at Myingyan, 
and the heavy guns were engaged with the Burmese batteries on the shore, a 
force of Burmese under the Hlay-thin-atwin-wun (A.dmiral of the Fleet) was edl- 
lected in sight of the ships, some 1,500 yards from the shore. It \yas not molest¬ 
ed during the attack and melted away during the night. 

As was anticipated, the Burmese Court sent an official, under a flag of truce, 
to meet the expedition and to open negotiations. The object was of course to 
gain time, and, if possible, to avert the impending disaster, which the Court now 
felt to be beyond the power of their forces. As already shewn, General Prender- 
gast was instructed to entertain no negotiations which would delay his advance, 
or which did not include unconditional surrender of Mandalay and the King’s 
person." The surrender was eventually received off Ava. The Ava forts 
were full of some thousands of armed Burmese: those in the fort at Ava on the 
left bank were shown the royal order to surrender, and made no attempt to 
fight, a few hundred of them filed past and laid down their arms. b The 
remainder all disappeared with their arms; these men, i.e. the disbanded soldiery, 
forthwith either joined the dacoits or sold them their arms. 

The practical humanity of the proceedings at Ava is open to criticism, as 
• The policy of avoiding conflict though three strong forts were captured and some 
with the Burmese. thousands of soldiery were disbanded without a blow 

being struck, yet this very soldiery was thus turned loose on the country and 
undoubtedly became the backbone of the dacoity, by means of which large 
tracts of country were devastated and many valuable human lives, both British 
and Burmese, were sacrificed. 

Had troops been landed in any case and operations been undertaken 
against these forts to ensure the surrender being made complete, General 
Prendergast would have exceeded his instructions. In these he was enjoined 
to avoid all unnecessary conflict with the Burmese, his sole object being the 
capture of Mandalay and the King's person ; consequently, the troops lay off 
Ava, while the forts were being surrendered. Eventually one regiment landed 
in front of the fort on the left bank to take over the few arms which were laid 
down, while the Burmese garrisqns were streaming off unmolested from the 
three land faces of all three forts. 

It was highly improbable thAt if operations had been undertaken against 
these forts, a conflict, could have been avoided ; incase of a conflict well carried 
out the Burmese would have been taught a lesson at once, which they haye 
only learned after being hunted in detail as dacoits for 18 months. The 
Burmese used to say, in explanation of the defiant conduct of the dacoits, that 
they had never been beaten by the British. 0 This was true, for on the only 
occasions when any considerable force was opposed to us, viz,, at Myingyan and 

* Vide Appendix IV. 

k Total small arms surrendered—546 muzzle-loading guns and 87 breech-loading rifles. 

* Vide pages 33*59, 
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Ava, under instructions, we avoided hostilities. They were not beaten, but with 
numbers intact they all dispersed armed and persuaded that the British army 
was not so terrible after all. 

Had troops landed and surrounded the Ava forts without a blow being struck, 
nearly the whole of the garrisons might have been disarrped, and these men 
would have gone away dispirited, in no position to organize or assist in dacoity- 

However, conflict was avoided at Ava, and Mandalay was occupied on 28th 
November 1887 without further hostilities. The King was found in his palace, 
arid he was deported on the following day. Garrisons had been established on 
the Irrawaddy at Minhla, Nyoungu, Myingyan, and Ava. 

Thus, within three weeks after the declaration of war the King wa? a prisoner, 
Mandalay was in our hands, and we held the line of the river from Mandalay to 
our frontier. That is to say, the instructions given to the expedition were carried 
out, and all that remained for it was to maintain itself in its position till further 
instructions were received. 

The British casualties during the ad¬ 
vance to Mandalay were— 

Killed ... 1 Officer and 3 sepoys. 

Drowned ... 2 European rank and file. 

2 Native „ „ 

'4 Officers. 


Casualties. 


Wounded 


£ 


Advance by land. 


European rank and file. 

.22 Native „ ,, 

No accurate estimate of the Burmese loss was possible, but it could only have 
been slight in proportion and cannot have exceeded 250 all told. 

The three land columns from Lower Burma crossed the frontier and covered 

the approaches to it. Two of these. started from 
Thayetmyo : one to the north-west 5 rid Mindoon 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton advanced to Ngapeh-myo, 40 miles across 
the frontier. 

The other to the north-east on the left bank of the Irrawaddy under Major 
Law, 2nd Scots Fusiliers, operated on the frontier and eventually advanced to 
Taungdwingyi. The Sittang Valley column under Colonel Dickens: 3rd Madras 
Light Infantry, left Tounghoo on the 24th November, and after, some slight 
skirmishing reached Ningyan on 3rd December with casualties of —killed 1 
Mounted Police, wounded 1 European private. 

The effect of the above operations by river and by land resulted in the 

complete disorganization of the Burmese arrange¬ 
ments for national resistance.to th^British invasion. 
As the Government of the country was now in the hands of t,he British, the Bur¬ 
mese army, though indeed numerically almost intact, had no longer any head 
and no national funds were available for its maintenance. Consequently, the 
several detachments, scattered over the country, were left to shift for them¬ 
selves, and commenced supporting themselves at the e$p£nse of the inhabitants 
of the districts in which they roamed, in other words they became dacoits. They 
were armed, able to exact what they wished from the village^ ; they’saw the 
numerical weakness of the British ; they had not learned to fear the British a 
power and felt secure from persecution in the districts to which British detach- 
mriftts had not penetrated. Thus commenced the prevalence of dacoity and 
disorder, which continued to increase till active operations for its suppression 
were undertaken in October 1886. Political and strategical, obstacles prevented 
these operations being undertaken at an earlier date. We thus conclude that it 
was this enforced inactivity which fostered the spread of dacoity arid strength¬ 
ened the confidence of the dacoits. 

• Vide pages 33-59. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Narrative of military events from the deportation of ling Thibaw to 28 th December 1885 . 

After the deportation of the King, as a preliminary measure, the following 

Proclamations issued to Burmese. proclamations were issued by order of General Pren- 

dergast:—• 

“ 7 'o all Karyn-Wuns, Wuns, Bohs, Sitkds, Nakans, Myo-oks, Thugyis, and other 
civil and military officers in the Burmese Empire — 

“(0 King Thibaw having surrendered himself to the Major-General Com- 
manding the Army of Occupation, which now holds the capital and all the princi¬ 
pal forts and military stations throughout Upper Burma, ceases to be King and 
has been deported from Upper Burma. 

“ (2) The Ministers and all the chief officers of State, novVat the capital, 
have acquiesced in King Thibaw’s surrender, and they are at present engaged in 
concert with Colonel Sladen, Chief Political Officer, in arranging the affairs of 
the State. 

“ (3) T . heir attention is immediately directed towards the restoration of order 
and the pacification of the country at large. 

“ (4) Until the will of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India is known, 
the civil and military administration of the country vests in General Prendergast’ 
who desires to carry on the Government with the aid of such of the Ministers,' 
Governors and other officers of the State at present in office, who agree to remain 
and perform loyal services to the British Government. 

“ (5) Priests will be protected and will be allowed to carry on their religious 
duties. I he precincts of monasteries, theins, and pagodas will be preserved/ 
1 he Buddhist religion will remain the religion of the country, and will be re¬ 
spected in every way. 

(6) All persons, great and small, will be left unmolested in the enjoyment 
of their privileges, provided they remain quiet and peaceable ; cultivators will be 
allowed to cultivate their crops, and traders to pass to and fro and to trade 
without molestation or hindrance. All inhabitants will be permitted to engage 
in theii national sports and otherwise to follow the customs of their country. 

“ (7) All Wundouks, Wuns, Bohs, Sitkhs, Nakans, Myo-oks, Thugyis, and 
other civil and. military officers in Upper Burma are hereby informed that they 
will, provisionally an.d temporarily, be retained in office if they faithfully discharge 
the following duties, and accept the following responsibilities, namely,— 

“ (0 They must continue to perform their several duties, police, judicial 
or revenue, as the case may be, under the orders of the Civil 
(■Officer, 

“ (ii) AH matters of importance must _be reported by officials without 
delay to the Civil Officer. 

“ (i») They must do their utmost to suppress, and will be held responsible 
if they do not suppress, crime, especially dacoity and robbery. 
Dacoits, robbers, and vagrants without means of livelihood 
must be arrested and sent to the Civil Officer. 

“ (iv) Revenue officials will continue as heretofore to collect the revenue 
which will be forwarded through the Wun to the Civil Officer. 

“ (v) Officials must use all means in their power to allay public anxiety 
and to pacify the districts, townships, and villages under then- 
charge. 

" ($) All officials and residents are warned that any town or district wherein 
any British soldier or follower is killed or maltreated will be liable to a heavy 
fine and to a general disarming of the population. Any town, district, circle, or 
village, where dacoities continue or dacoit bands are harboured, will be liable to 
fine and to the payment of the costs of extra police. 
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“ (9) All officials are instructed that they are still to seek orders from the 
Hlut-daw, or Council of Ministers, at Mandalay, and they are assured that no 
harm will come to them by reason of their having obeyed this notice, as King 
Thibaw will never again rule the country. 

“ (10) Officials or others who disobey this notice, or who abet disturbance 
of any kind, will be visited with the displeasure of the British Government. Any 
one who maltreats British subjects will be severely punished. 

‘ (n) The British Government will take note of those officers who most 
fully follow the above instructions, and will take care that their services are 
recognised. The Civil Officer will, subject to the orders of the military com¬ 
mandants of stations, try, and on conviction punish, any criminals whom the 
local officials consider to have committed serious offences since the British 
occupation of the country. 

“ The local officials will deal, as heretofore, with lighter offences. 

"(12) This proclamation supersedes the printed notices already issued by 
Civil Officers at the stations of Minhla, Pagan, and Myingyan. 

“ By order of Major-General H. M. D. Prendergast, 

V.C., C.B., Commanding Field Force.” 


Mandalay Palace ; 
The 1 st December 1885. 


(Sd.) E. B. SLADEN, Colonel, 

Chief Political Officer. 


Proclamation issued for general information by the Hlut-daw , Ministers in 
Council as constituted by the British Government to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom . 

“ It is hereby notified that there is to be a general disarmament of the civil 
population. No persons, excepting Members of the Council and staff of the 
Hlut-daw, are allowed to possess arms, unless they have received passes to 
do so. 

“ All persons who now possess any cannon, jingals, muskets, swords, spears, 
or other weapons of offence, save and except dhumma, table knives, and the 
like, which are in ordinary use for domestic purposes, are hereby called upon 
to deliver them up at once at either of the twelve gates of the city at the 
four gates of the palace enclosure, or at the several criminal court-houses and 
police stations. If the order contained in this proclamation is disregarded or 
disobeyed, and if any prohibited arms of the kinds above named are found in 
the possession of any one, such arms will be seized, and the person or persons 
in whose hands they are found will be liable to be shot. 

“ By order of the Hlut-daw.” 

Mandalay; (Sd.) E. B. SLADEN, Colonel, 

The 1st December 1885. Chief Political Officer and President of the Hlut-daw. 


At this period, except for the order to occupy Bhamo, General Prendergast 
The situation of the Field Force. ^ad no definite instructions for active operations. 

In these circumstances the work before the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force was to advance on Bhamo, to maintain itself in its position, and 
to watch the progress of affairs. The Operations undertaken in addition to the 
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Bhamo expedition had as their real object the maintenance of the existing posi¬ 
tion of the force. The extension of the troops into fresh country during the 
ensuing months was not done so much with a view to occupying more country 
as to improving their strategical position ; though there can be no doubt that 
by doing so their responsibilities were considerably increased, the very fact of 
establishing a post in a town or village placed a large number of Burmese of the 
surrounding country under our protection, and to them it was due that we should 
not only maintain a semblance of crder amongst them themselves, but that we 
should keep off dacoits from outside. For the force to maintan itself in its 
position it was only necessary to prevent any dacoit movement from assuming 
dangerous proportions, and to keep open the lines of communication; but its 
duty to the inhabitants of the country could not be left unperformed, and this so 
enhanced the work which the troops were called on to perform that they were in¬ 
cessantly, taking the field. 

The strength of the posts established varied from 30 and 50 men in small 
connecting posts to 250 and 300 men in the larger and more important poses. 
Two columns were sent out to patrol and reconnoitre the country in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Mandalay. Owing to provision not having been made for the 
expeditionary force to undertake land operations not much in the way of patrol¬ 
ling and reconnoitring was possible just then. 

It will be remembered that, save fora coolie corps, 3,000 strong, the Expedi- 

Difficulties of transport. F ° rCe WSS entIrel y with ° Ut . ,and transport; 

this was a great clog on all operations undertaken. 
Without transport not only could moveable columns not be despatched, but 
posts, if established, could not be supplied with provisions. The coolie transport 
was tried with the columns detailed to patrol the neighbourhood of Mandalay 
early in December, and it failed completely. In equipping a column rationed for 
seven days four coolies were required to carry the rations, &c., of every five coolies, 
who were required by the troops. On the march the narrowness of the paths 
necessitate the advance being made in single file. In December the paths were 
very muddy and the coolies, who numbered three times the fighting strength of the 
columns equipped for seven days, straggled out so much in the mud that it became 
impossible to keep up communications between the front and rear of the column. 
It was also impossible adequately to escort and protect the coolies in the close 
country, where they were liable to be ambuscaded at any minute. To do this the 
whole of the fighting force would need to be extended at intervals along the line. 
Some of the coolies too, especially those from the Madras Presidency, were old 
and feeble, and quite unable to carry the light loads to which they were 
detailed. 

The Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master General of the Field Force says 
in a report that— 

“A cooly’s nominal load is 40 lbs., but when carrying a blanket, and say seven days, 
rations for himself, his transport powers are practically exhausted, and in any case there 
is always inconvenience in dividing baggage into the necessary small loads. Besides this, 
when in large numbers, they are liable to spread epidemic diseases, and their sanitation 
and discipline are alike troublesome. The above objections are minimised, or disappear 
when coolies are worked by stages, exchanging loads at each stage, as during the Ashanti 
Expedition, 1873-74.” 

The experience gained by the first moveable columns showed that a great 
reduction in the scale of baggage was practicable, and that for future operations 
it was imperative that columns should not be entirely dependent on coolie 
transport ; to .this end it was necessary that every effort should be made to 
obtain and equip pack-animals. 
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If was found that everywhere monasteries and rest-houses were sufficient to 
give cover to the troops, and they had this advantage over tents that their floors 
were all raised off the ground ; consequently tents were not needed except 
under special circumstances. During December some 100 royal elephants and 
300 ponies from the Manipur Cavalry in Mandalay were brought into the 
Transport Department of the Field Force, but of these half the elephants were 
without mahouts or only half trained, and half of the ponies were unserviceable. 
In addition to these, ponies were purchased in Upper and Lower Burma as fast as 
they were brought in. 

The Expeditionary Force in its equipment being devoid of animal transport, 
it was also devoid of gear, so gunny-cloth pads were made for the elephants, and 
the ponies’ backs were covered with a rough gear on the same principle as that 
used in the Panjab. Inefficient as it was, this improvised transport was found 
to be a great boon, and enabled moveable columns to march unencumbered with 
coolies. 

As soon as the Burmese realised that their old Government had ceased to* 

exist, disorder and dacoity prevailed everywhere in 
Mandalay and its suburbs; strong pickets had to be 
posted in and around it, and strong patrols were marched through the streets 
during the whole night. As this abnormal state of affairs in the city and suburbs 
subsided, patrols and reconnaissance were pushed out further from the city; 
and every effort was made to secure quiet in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The troops were housed in deserted monasteries, and the palace was con¬ 
verted into barracks and head-quarter offices, both civil and military. 

Field hospitals were established and the sick were despatched to the base 
hospital at Thayetmyo. 

During the advance up the river there had been 
a slight outbreak of cholera as follows:— 

European Troops.5 cases, 3 fatal. 

Native Troops . . . . . 33 „ 5 „ 

Followers. 14 „ 5 „ 

Otherwise the health of the troops was good. 

The cholera epidemic lasted till the beginning of January; the total number 
of cases which occurred is shown below, viz .,— 


Disturbances in Mandalay, 


Cholera. 


• 

Number attacked. 

Number died. 

British Troops , 

35 

28 or 1 in i‘25 attacked. 

Native Troops , . * 

n 5 

49 or 1 in 2 - 35 „ 

Followers 

121 

77 or 1 in r 57 » 

Total 

271 

154 


The expeditions in December. 


The expeditions undertaken during December were 
as follows :— 


Telegraph parties and patrols were sent along the line of the existing 
telegraph wire from Mandalay to the frontier to open up and maintain com¬ 
munications ; three moveable columns patrolled and reconnoitred the vicinity 
of Mandalay. 

A Naval Brigade expedition was sent up the river Chindwin to search for 
employes of the Bombay-Burma Trading Company. 
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An expedition was despatched to occupy Bhamo, and another to occupy 
Mountshobo (Shwebo). 

An expedition was sent against the dacoit leader Hla-u. 

An expedition was sent from Sagain. 

Re-inforcements were sent to Mountshobo (Shwebo). 

The Ningyan column was occupied in establishing its posts and reconnoi¬ 
tring the surrounding country. 

The columns from Thayetmyo (Lower Burma) on either bank of the Irra¬ 
waddy were in the field. 

In Lower Burma rebellion broke out near Shwegyin on the Sittang, and 
several gangs of dacoits were found in the Sittang valley; detachments of 
troops from the Lower Burma division and police were sent to operate against 
these. 

The Eastern Frontier district sent an expedition from Manipur to Kindat 
to rescue some European employes of the Bombay-Burma Corporation. 

These expeditions were productive of desultory skirmishing; all operations 
were in a measure successful, but the dacoits never stood long enough for the 
result of any action to be decisive or satisfactory. 

It will be remembered that General Prendergast obtained sanction for the 
formation of a mixed mounted infantry to accompany the expedition, and that 
a squadron of Madras Cavalry was afterwards sent; the absence of mounted 
troops was sorely felt. Eventually orders were issued for the formation of regular 
mounted infantry, and the remainder of the regiment of Madras Cavalry was 
ordered to join the Field Force. Mr. Bernard arrived in Mandalay on 15th 
December and took over the supreme civil power from General Prendergast. 

Soon after the capture of Mandalay the military authorities took exception 
Deportation of a newspaper corre- to the proceedings of the special correspondent of 
spol> ent- the Times ; it appears that he forwarded a telegram 

which had not been countersigned by the Press Censor, and he was consequently 
deported. He was however shortly afterwards authorized by the Secretary of 
State to return, and given an assurance that he would be neither molested nor 
annoyed in the performance of his journalistic duties. 

The expedition to Bhamo was composed as fol¬ 
lows:— 


The Bhamo Expedition. 


Detail of Bhamo Force. 


Steam-ship “ Pulufl with flats Nos. 6 and 43. —Field Force Head- 

quarters, Naval Brigade, “ Turquoise ” de¬ 
tachment and 37 Mounted Infantry. 

Steam-ship “ Kah-byoo." —Field Force Head-quarters and gun-barge. 

Steam-ship “Fallow,” with flats Nos. 40 and 43. —Brigadier-General 
Norman, C.B., and Staff, half Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
Hazara Mountain Battery, 290 coolies, 6 mortars, with detach¬ 
ment of 30 officers and 60 gunners, 4-1 st North Irish Division, 
Royal Artillery (half. Battery). 

Steam-ship “ Okpho ,” with flats Nos. 4Q and 36. —Head-quarters and 
half Battalion, 25th Madras Infantry, one Company, Bengal Sap¬ 
pers, Commissariat Ordnance Stores, and 335 coolies. 

Steam-ship “ Colonel Fytche ,” with flats Nos. 2 and 3. —Hospital and 50 
coolies. 

Steam-ship “ Ananda.” —Survey party under Commander Carpenter, 
Royal Navy. 

Paddle launch “ Pegu ” 1 r „ „ , . , 

Steam launch “ Berta ” \ T ur i ume detachment. 
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The whole was under command of Brigadier-General Norman, C.B., the 
General Officer Commanding the Force accompanying the expedition. 

This expedition was conducted by the Naval Brigade in the same way that 
the advance on Mandalay was conducted; it met with no opposition, and Bhamo 
was occupied on the 28th December, thus placing the whole of the Irrawaddy 
from north to south of Upper Burma in our hands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Narrative of military events from 28th December 1885 to 31st March 1886. 

The following table shows the distribution of the Expeditionary Force 
which advanced by the river Irrawaddy on 28th December 1885— 


At Bhamo . 


Head-quarters. 
Naval Brigade 


r S. S. “ Pulu ” ) 

] S. S. li Ananda }i r “ 
IS. S .“Pecru” J 


Turquoise 5 
ments. 


and “ Bacchante detach* 


S. S. “PhIu" 

Ananda 
S. S. “ Pecrn 

Half Battery, 4-ist North Irish Division, Royal Artillery. 

37 Mounted Infantry. 

Half Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (head-quarters). 

Hazara Mountain Battery. 

One company, Bengal Sappers. 

Half Battalion, 25th Madras Infantry (head-quarters). 

At Mandalay . 

Q-ist Royal Artillery (en route to Rangoon). 

9-ist Cinque Port, Royal Artillery (one division to Mingyan, Pagan, Minhla, and 
back). 

3-1st Scottish Division, Royal Artillery. 

One-half of 4-ist North Irish Division, Royal Artillery. 

Two companies, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (two companies at Shwebo, I sergeant 
and 12 men on escort duty to Rangoon). 

Hampshire Regiment (2 officers and 100 men at Sagain; 1 officer and 60 men to 
the Chindwin river ; 1 officer and 60 men to Myingyan, Pagan, Minhla, and 
back). 

2nd Madras Light Cavalry, 70 sabres (1 officer and 60 sabres to Myingyan, Pagan, 
Minhla, and back ; 1 officer and 30 sabres to Singu and back). 

Three companies, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

ist Madras Pioneers (1 officer and 60 men to Myingyan, Pagan, Minhla, and 
back). 

12th Madras Infantry. 

2ist Madras Infantry (one officer and 100 men telegraph escort to Minhla). 

23rd Madras Light Infantry (1 officer and 100 men at Sagain ; 2 officers and 60 
men to Chindwin river). 

25th Madras Infantry, half Battalion (at Amarapura). 

At Ava. 

H. M. S. (( Irrawaddy” with " Woodlark” detachment. 

At Myingyan. 

Steam-launch i( Kathleen n with "Turquoise” detachment. 

Two companies, Liverpool Regiment. 

Two guns, Bombay Mountain Battery. 

One company, Bengal Sappers. 

Four companies, nth Bengal Infantry. 

At Minhla . 

Two companies, Liverpool Regiment. 

Two guns, Bombay Mountain Battery. 

Six companies, 2nd Bengal Infantry (head-quarters). 

At Thayetmyo . 

One company, 2nd Bengal Infantry. 

At Allanmyo. 

One company, 2nd Bengal Infantry. 

The original distribution of the Field Force in three brigades ceased to 
exist except in name immediately after the Field Force reached Mandalay; as 
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owing to the nature of the operations undertaken and the paucity of the troops 
as detachments became available, they had to be at once detailed according to 
the most urgent requirements of the moment. 

On the 28th December Brigadier-General Ford was ordered back to India, 
as his brigade was completely broken up. 

The result of the operations to this date may be briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

Mandalay had been taken, and, together with the various other places occu- 

Generai review of the situation of pied, had been made to feel the power of its new 
the Field Force on 28th December. Government. The river line of communications had 

been secured by military posts established along it at intervals. 

Bhamo was also occupied; so that the whole of the magnificent water¬ 
way which almost bisects Upper Burma from north to south was in the hands of 
the army of occupation. Forces from the Lower Burma Division had occupied 
Ningyan in the south-east of Upper Burma, and covered the approaches to 
British Burma all along the frontier. 

Troops were also on the north-west frontier in Manipur and Kindat. Major- 
General G. S. White, C.B., V.C., in his “ Review of the Military Operations since 
the fall of Mandalay,” dated 28th August 1886, gives the following concise 
note on the state of affairs in Burma after the fall of Mandalay, which shows 
what was the prospect before the Expeditionary Force about the date at which 
this chapter commences, viz *!,— 

" The King had surrendered and was deported from Mandalay on the 29th November ; 
the Burmese army had dispersed, and an attempt was made to carry on the government 
of the country through the Idlut-daw, or Council of State, working under the direction of 
Colonel Sladen, the Chief Political Officer. It was soon apparent that the authority of the 
Idlut-daw had gone with the power which had formerly upheld it; that with the fall of 
Mandalay the machinery of the Burmese Government in the districts had collapsed; that 
though outwardly the ryots * in many places were friendly, yet the members of the royal 
family, the official classes, and the disbanded troops, possibly in some places the hpungyis 
(priests), and lastly, the dacoits who overran the country, were strongly opposed to our rule, 
and were doing all in their power to persuade the people to resist us and prevent its estab¬ 
lishment. The consequence of this was that the British army of occupation which had 
secured with great, ease the capital of the country, and its magnificent water-way, the 
Irrawaddy, as a line of communication with its base, found itself on arrival at Mandalay 
without land transport of any kind, confronted with the task of subduing and holding the 
districts comprised in Upper Burma from Bhamo in the north to our old frontier in the 
south, and from the Shan States on the east to the Arakan ranges on the west, an area 
comprising about^ 100,000 square miles. It was very soon found that the mere passage of 
flying columns through disturbed parts of the country did no permanent good-. The 
dacoits or rebels dispersed after being attacked only to re-assemble immediately after the 
departure of the troops, and inflict punishment on those who had helped them. To meet 
these tactics it was decided, as there was no enemy in the field in sufficient force to form 
any objective at which to strike, to gradually extend the system of military posts from. 
Mandalay, and thus closely and permanently occupy the country.” 

This review of operations contains a general account of the operations in 
the whole of Upper Burma, and is sub-joined in toto up to the date of 31st March 
when General Sir H. Prendergast, V.C., K.C.B., handed over the command of 
the Upper Burma Field Force to Major-General G. S. White, V.C., C.B. 

On the 1st January 1886 the state of affairs about Mandalay can best be 


“ During past three days parties of rebels, under pretenders to the throne, and of 
dacoits have been chastised with considerable loss to them at six points near capital * 

* * Still armed bands are numerous and large about Mandalay. Columns are 

•Subjects. 


Rtsumt of operations by Burma 
Field Force (ist January to 31st March 
1886). 


described by 1 
from the Chief 
cretarv:— 


he following extract of a telegram 
Commissioner to the Foreign Se- 
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constantly out against them. Burmese and European experts all agree that this sort of 
thing will go on for some time. Country about Bhamo quiet in comparison with districts 
about here.” 

During January a post was formed on the 8th at Htijaing on the Irrawaddy 
below Bhamo. Posts were also established at Ava (Sagain Fort) and Myotha, 
while the following expeditions took place: 7th to 13th—To Maddeah, Kangyi, 
&c., by columns under command of Captain Dorward, R.E., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Budgen, R.A., and Major Collins, 2nd Hants Regiment. From Mandalay to 
Zibingyi to rescue, if possible, a European who had fallen into the hands of 
the Minzaing Prince’s adherents. The expedition failed in its object, but 
found at Zibingyi the dead body of the European, who had evidently been mur¬ 
dered shortly before the arrival of the force, and dispersed the gang which had 
committed the murder. 6th to 15th—March of Lieutenant Keary, 1st Pioneers, 
with a small force of infantry from Myingyan to Mandalay, repairing the tele¬ 
graph wire. 25th—Return of Major Warner’s column to Mandalay from Kyauk- 
s6, where they had four skirmishes with the insurgents. 28th—Return to 
Mandalay of Chindwin river expedition, which had left Mandalay on the 
17th ultimo. This expedition reached Kindat on the 4th January, when it 
found that the Europeans for whose protection it had been sent were safe. 
The following affairs also occurred during the month: 2nd January—Affair 
with dacoits at Myanaung near Pagan. Lieutenant O’Meara, R.E., wounded. 
9th—Attack on officers at. Sagain, wherein Surgeon Heath lost his life. 
Lieutenant Armstrong, 2nd Hants Regiment, who was dangerously wounded, 
subsequently dying of his wounds on 29th. 10th—Affair at Obu near Sagain, 
when a mixed force under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, 23rd Madras Light In¬ 
fantry, attacked and dispersed a gang of dacoits. nth—Affair at Kyauktalon, 
where Captain Hewson, R.A., and several passengers from two steamers landed 
and protected the village from attack by a band of dacoits. 12th—Action at 

Kadu, 20 miles south of Shwebo, between a force from Shwebo, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson and some of the Prince Maung Hmat’s adherents, 
who were defeated and dispersed. 16th—Affair near Pagan between a detach¬ 
ment under Major Stead, nth Bengal Infantry, and some dacoits. 19th— 
Skirmish near Myotha between party under Captain Macdonald, 2nd Hants 
Regiment, and dacoits. 26th—Affair on Mu river at village of Mee YanGaung, 
about 18 miles west of Shwebo, in which Major Williamson, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, attacked and dispersed a large party of the followers of Prince Maung 
Hmat and Hla-u, killing 53 of their number. He was subsequently attacked on 
the same day at his camp in the village of Se-aim close by, but drove off the 
enemy, who disappeared leaving a brass gun, some standards, and many arms 
and spears. 29th—Skirmish at Myotha with dacoits, who were dispersed by a 
party under Captain Preston, who killed 5 of their number and captured two 
golden umbrellas and several jingals and muskets. 

At the end of January the state of the province was briefly as follows: The 
districts of Minhla, Pagan, Myingyan, and Ningyan, administered by British 
Civil Officers, were fairly quiet. In Bhamo and its neighbourhood the country 
was quiet. Mandalay town and city was quiet; but in the districts round about 
Mandalay, which were still managed by the Hlut-daw presided over by the 
Chief Political Officer, the country was much disturbed, and no progress had 
been made in pacificatiori beyond the range of the rifles of the troops. 

During February posts were formed at Alon on the Chindwin, at Kyauks 5 , 
and Yankintaung on the 1st and on the 21st ; while on the Eastern Frontier 
Colonel Dicken advanced from Ningyan on the 13th, occupying Yemethin 
without opposition on the 18th, and establishing a chain of road-posts between 
the above specified places. 
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The following affairs took place in different parts of the country. On the 
1st February Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent, Manipur, attacked and routed 
rebels at Pottah, 20 miles from Manipur. On the and, Major Williamson, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Commanding at Shwebo, attacked Tabyen-myo, a.walled 
town 30 miles from Shwebo, held by Maung Hmat and the dacoit leader 
Hla-u. Enemy driven out and barracks or huts capable of containing 2,000 men 
burned; enemy’s loss not ascertained. On the 3rd, Captain Macdonald, 2nd 
Hants Regiment, Commanding Ava post, had a skirmish with dacoits at 
Tadaoh, seven miles south-east of Ava; four of the enemy killed. 8th—Moveable 
column under Major Aitkin, R.A., proceeded from Mandalay to Thabengaing 
and Tada-u, two dacoit villages, both of which were burned. On the 13th, 
Lieutenant Dobbie and 60 sepoys of the 26th Madras Infantry repulsed attack 
of 200 dacoits on Taungdwingyi, killing 12 and wounding 30. On the 19th, 
Captain Macdonald, 2nd Hants Regiment, Commanding Outpost at Ava, dis¬ 
persed a gang of dacoits, killing six and capturing several prisoners, and recover¬ 
ing some stolen property. 19th and 20th—Major Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers ) 
at Kyauksb, attacked and dispersed the followers of the Minzaing Prince at 
Yekaing-gyi, Y£wun, and Imyimbo, killingand wounding 69 of the enemy and cap¬ 
turing five guns. The Minzaing Prince escaped to Kinlb. On the 19th, Lieute¬ 
nants Fendall, R.A., and Dobbie, 26th Madras Infantry, from Taungdwingyi, 
attacked and destroyed the dacoit villages of Talopbin and Magyigdn, dispersing 
bands of dacoits found at each; enemy’s loss—15 killed. On the 20th they burned 
two more villages for harbouring dacoits, and returned to Taungdwingyi on the 
21st. On the 19th to the 22nd a reconnaissance was pushed from Bhamo to 
Tsenbo and the party returned, having gained much valuable information, with¬ 
out opposition. On the 23rd there was a skirmish with some dacoitjs between 
Taungthamyo and Wellaung in the Myingyan district. On the 25 th Popa 
village, a haunt of dacoits, was destroyed by a party under Lieutenant Seton, 
2nd Liverpool Regiment, 25 of the enemy being killed and 30 wounded. On 
the 27th a column under Major Symons, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quar¬ 
ter Master General, scoured the north and west of Sagain district and de¬ 
stroyed the head-quarters of the dacoits at Sadaung and Kyamengyi, recovering 
some stolen property. 

On the same day Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, 
with a small force from Yemethin, dispersed a gathering of rebels under U 
Paung and ojher chiefs. On the 28th Lieutenant Seton of the 2nd Liverpool 
Regiment had a further skirmish with dacoits at Sachyin near Popa, and on the 
same day Major Stead, 1 ith Bengal Infantry, attacked and routed a large body 
of rebel followers of the Minzaing Prince at Taungthamyo. The enemy fell 
back to a position on the Natogyi road and joined a gang of dacoits in a walled 
pagoda, out of which they were turned by the bayonet; enemy’s loss—seven 
killed many wounded being carried off. 

On the 15th February His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, visited Mandalay, the result of this visit being a 
reconstruction of the command in Burma as follows, namely, that Upper and 
Lower Burma were constituted into one command under General Prendergast 
with two Brigadier-Generals—one at Rangoon and onfe at Mandalay, Bhamo or 
wherever thought desirable. General Gib was ordered to India.- The military 
administration of Burma remained under the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Government of India, to obviate the difficulty of the relative rank of Sir Herbert 
McPherson, Commander-in-Chief of Madras, and Sir H. Prendergast. 

During March military posts were established at Mahlaing, Minthfe, and 
Hlaing-det, and the following military operations were carried out:—1st to the 
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nth, reconnaissance by a detachment of 2nd Brigade from Bhatno to Tsenbo 
and Mogaung. No opposition was made to the advance of the party, and some 
valuable information was obtained. 8th, Major Bradshaw, 2nd Somerset Light 
infantry, with a miked force from Yemethin, attacked and drove about 500 rebels 
out of Ingynkan, a village about seven milesi north-west of Yemethin 3 enemy's 
loss—about 40 killed and wounded. On the 10th and 1 ith Major Warner, 2nd 
Madras Lancers, dispersed two dacoit bands in neighbourhood of Kyauksfe, 
killing and wounding about 12 of the enemy. On the nth Lieutenant Army- 
tage, and Liverpool Regiment, with a party from Natogyi, surprised at Palangon 
village a party of rebels, headed by a chief who had been wounded in a recent 
fight with Major Stead’s column on the 28th ultimo. The gang made a stand 
while their leader escaped, and then retired, leaving 10 killed and a number of 
carts and cattle. On the 14th Lieutenant Fendall, R.A., with two guns, 3-1, 
Southern Division, R. A., 56 rifles, Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 52 rifles, 26th 
Madras Infantry, marched from Taungdwingyi through Yaung-bin-wet to Yeme¬ 
thin, which place he reached on 22nd, and after accompanying a reconnaissance 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, from Yemethin 
to Yenaung, returned to Taungdwingyi, reaching that place on the 5th April. 
On the 18th the cavalry of Colonel LeMessurier’s force surprised and cut up a 
body of 400 rebels under the Kyin-myin-daing Prince close to Yindawmyo on the 
Mahlaing, Yemethin road—60 of the enemy were killed, 20 wounded, and 13 taken 
prisoners. On the 19th Lieutenant-Colonel Ommaney, 1 ith Bengal Infantry, per- 
sued dacoits who had burned Zeegat near Pagan, killing three and taking six pri¬ 
soners and 2 guns. On the 21st Captain Barnet, R.E., in command of a party 
from Mandalay had a skirmish with dacoits at Ketthin village on an island north 
of Shemaga; enemy’s loss—one killed and 15 prisoners. On the sarhe day Colo¬ 
nel Dicken attacked and dispersed a party of rebels under the ex-L&wun of 
Ningyan at Kinywa, nine miles east of Thanegon, and subsequently burned 
Kinywa. On the 22nd Lieutenant Dobbie, 26th Madras Infantry, left Taung¬ 
dwingyi with a small force of 30 rifles, Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 43 rifles, 26th 
Madras Infantry, and after visiting Tabingdn Kalashin, Thugyaung, surprised a 
body of dacoits at Magyigon, who immediately dispersed and" escaped to thick 
jungle; enemy’s loss—three killed and two wounded, six prisoners, Magyigon 
was searched, and, as it was clear that the village was a haunt of dacoits, so it was 
destroyed. The column returned to Taungdwingyi on the 2nd April. On the 
24th Maj. Braddon, 2nd Hants Regiment, commanding at Sagain, attacked and 
dispersed some 600 dacoits who had taken up a position in pagodas near the 
village of Y6thit, killing about 18 of their number. During this month prepara¬ 
tions were made for storing Commissariat supplies at all posts in Upper Burma 
for the consumption of the troops during the rainy season, when the roads are 
almost impassable. 

The occupation of Bhamo, which was effected on the 28th December 1885 

Th. Oi Bhamo. V, Ge " eral P^rgast, was an operation of con. 

siderable importance, as it not only completed the 
execution of the original scheme, by which we became masters of the situation 
in Upper Burma, but brought us in contact with the Chinese Empire. The 
boundary between Upper Burma and China lies about 50 miles from Bhamo to 
the north-east. 

The possession of Bhamo has always been rather coveted by the Chinese, 
as it forms an important emporium for the trade of Western Yunnan, and its 
possession would give them a footing on the Irrawaddy. It has been captured 
and recaptured by the Chinese and Burmese in their several wars, but the 
Chinese permanent boundary has never been placed south of it. Recently 
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there had been a so-called Chinese occupation of Bhamo, but on enquiry it was 
found that the Viceroy of Yunnan and his subordinates had nothing to do with 
it; that it was purely a local disturbance unbacked by any Chinese official authori* 
ty. It came about thus—when the place was attacked by Kachin marauders 
from the surrounding hills, the Burmese Governor employed a number of 
Chinese to defend the town; they were promised a certain sum for their ser¬ 
vices, and when they did not receive it these Chinese collected some of their 
friends and looted arid burned the whole place. 

It will be seen from the chapter on the Settlement of the Claims of the 
Chinese Government over Burma* that the Chinese Government were very 
anxious for Bhamo to be handed over to them, but they were unable to support 
their claim on any substantial grounds. 

Bhamo was occupied before these negotiations had arrived at an advanced 
stage, and considerable uneasiness was felt in Yunnan as to the upshot of the 
Burmese war. 

It appears that shortly after the first occupation of Bhamo by General Pren, 
dergast, Chinese troops to the extent of some 2,500 b under Brigadier-Gene¬ 
rals Ting and Chu were concentrated on their frontier. They were employed 
in putting the frontier in a state of defence and intriguing with the neighbouring 
hill tribes to secure their hostility to the British. 

It is observable that the Chinese confined themselves to defensive precau¬ 
tions, and committed no aggressive acts of hostility, while on our side all acts 
which might tend to bring us in contact with the Chinese were carefully avoided. 

The Bhamo garrison and the troops in the command, as well as the Politi¬ 
cal officers, limited their actions to establishing themselves in the selected 
localities. Between Bhamo and the Chinese Frontier the Hills are inhabited 
by independent tribes of Kachins who are marauders by nature and inclination, 
and except as marauders they gave little or no trouble as long as their autonomy 

was respected. . . 

To the west and north-west are Shan States and with these negotiations 

were undertaken, from which it soon became manifest that the most influential 
ruler, the Wuntho Tsawbwa, would resent any interference on our part, and was 
in danger of becoming actively hostile. However, for the present all conflict 
with these tribes was avoided and all negotiations with the Chinese were carried 
on in a friendly spirit. 

The operations undertaken by the Eastern Frontier District from Manipur 
were— 

on 4th and 5th January at Kindat Colonel Johnstone fought the 
people of the district, who broke out into revoltand 
on 3rd January, defeated them and captured their stockade ; 
on the 5th instant Major Campbell, with one company of the 2nd 
Hampshire Regiment, arrived at Kindat in steamer, having pa¬ 
trolled the river Chindwin from the Upper Burma side. 

The troops in Manipur were reinforced and by the 15th March Major Corse 
Scott, 4th Bengal Infantry, with 265 rank and file, had occupied Tammu. 

Immediately after the occupation of Mandalay a provisional administration 
was constituted. All the members of the Hlut-daw, or great Council of State, 
professed themselves willing to continue to take part in the government. They 
were therefore retained in office, under the guidance of Colonel (now Sir E. B.) 
Sladen and the control of General (how Sir Harry) Prendergast. Theoretically 


• Chapter IX. . , . 

* 9,500 was the number given by Mr. Stevens of the China Inland Mission when he arnved .n Bhnmo on 
7th April 1886 from Yunnan. Mr. F. S. A. Browne travelled m Yunnan about this time and reported the number 
f troops under these Generals as 5 > 000 strong. 
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there was to be no breach of continuity. The State Council was to continue to 
discharge all its functions and all Civil Officers whether British or Burmese, 
were to work under its direction. The Council began by issuing proclamations 
to this effect and ordering Burmese officials to continue in the regular perform¬ 
ance of their duties. 

Civil Officers were placed in charge of districts where sufficient troops to 

maintain their authority could be stationed. The 

Causes of outbreak ©{lawlessness. ... ,, , • ,. . 

number of Civilians available being limited, in some 
instances the officers commanding the troops were vested with Civil and Military 
powers in their districts. 

It must be borne in mind that at first the Government of the country was 
only provisional, as It had not been decided by the English Government what 
policy to pursue with regard to the future administration. The expeditionary 
force was totally inadequate to occupy the whole country, and there were only 
five Civil Officers, who at best could only deal with their districts as far as the 
troops could co-operate with them. Our own action of forcibly taking away the 
King and of breaking up his army of itself completely undermined the power 
of the Hlut-daw; so that what actually occurred was a complete collapse of all 
central authority, and this could not be re-asserted till an executive was re¬ 
established throughout the country. 

From time immemorial the Burmese have been much addicted to gang 
robbery and dacoity ; one village cherishes a grudge against another or one 
district against another district, and when not prevented by supreme authority 
and any one or two men of influence will lead them, these villages and districts 
turn out en masse armed with jingals, smooth-bore guns rifles, daks (knives) 
and spears to burn and plunder. 

There were always a certain number of men in a district who were profes¬ 
sional dacoits; it generally happened that they were useful to the authorities in 
several ways ; they were a terror to the other villages and were good hands at 
providing a lump sum of money when urgently required. 

When the local authorities found that they were not supported or con- 
D t trolled by any central authority from Mandalay, they 

either commenced to rule their districts themselves 
or decamped and sought protection in the British stations. 

As was natural, there was considerable competition amongst these upstart 
rulers, and each one set about strengthening his position and extending his influ¬ 
ence as far as possible; professional dacoits were in great demand to form the 
nucleus of their bands. Their usual ‘ role’ was to send round orders to different 
villages to provide a certain number of guns and a certain number of men 
who were to ‘ rendezvous * at a named spot. This order was generally accom¬ 
panied by a demand for money. 

The men thus collected were the dacoit bands, and the villages that had 
refused to comply with the orders were taken as their objective. It often hap¬ 
pened that one dacoit 'boh, ’ or leader, would summon a village that had supplied 
men or arms to another * boh, ’ these occasions were constantly the prelude 
to a feud between the two bands It was very rare that two neighbouring 
dacoit bands were on friendly terms with each other. The light in which they 
regarded our troops was as opposition bands starting opposition ‘bohs’ 
in their districts. These dacoit bohs exercised a complete terrorism. The 
village that refused to help them, or the village that assisted any other 
band, whether British or Burmese, was burned and plundered on the first 
opportunity; and they maintained their authority against that of the British 
by exerting this terrorism on the country, rather than by fighting the troops, A 
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band of from 200 to 4,000 would collect with a certain object, and when attacked 
by a few of our troops they would melt away; they had little or no intention of 
fighting us. If they were lucky and killed one or two soldiers their prestige 
increased ; if they were unlucky and lost several men, those men were considered 
fools for not getting out of the way of the soldiers and the remainder 
re-assembled again when summoned not the least demoralised. Of course the 
villagers themselves would give us no assistance as a rule, 1st, because they 
dare not. ; 2nd, because the bands opposed to us were composed of themselves, 
their friends, and relations ; 3rd, they had no particular wish to be rid of their 
leader, who generally ruled with discretion and moderation where he was sup¬ 
ported and not thwarted. . - 

It was found, too, that assistance could not with justice be even accepted 
if proffered by villagers who did not live within easy striking distance of an 
established military post, as, unless subsequently protected, they were at the 
mercy of the dacoits. 

The general procedure of a band of dacoits is to approach the village to 
be dacoited soon after dark ; they commence firing off their guns, when they 
get close ; if the people bolt they ransack the village and then burn it; if their 
shots are replied to,.they either make off, or set the village on fire by throwing 
disks of burning oiled rope on to the houses ; the people then seize their valu¬ 
ables to make off with them and are looted by the dacoits as they go. Dacoits 
do not, as a rule, attack villagers whom they find alert or awake, hence the 
custom holds in villages of, from time to time during the night, firing off guns in 
the air ; when there is any disturbance in a village at night all the inhabitants 
rattle the bamboos of their houses to show they are awake. Every village 
surrounds itself with impenetrable hedges of pfickly pear or with matted rows of 
dry brambles and thorns, which are not negotiable by assault; a sort of lookout 
crow's nests are placed at intervals behind the hedge. Any village that was 
thriving or worth dacoiting could be told at once by the appearance of its defen¬ 
ces ; but .this was no guide to British troops as to its politics, since for a long 
time the most thriving villages were the head-quarters of the different gangs of 
dacoits. As regards the atrocities committed'by the dacoits, there were many 
instances of the most barbarous and inhumane practices, but these were excep¬ 
tional cases for the extortion of evidence or to find where treasure was buried ; 
on these occasions they spared neither age nor sex. Occasionally men were 
crucified alive, but there was evidence to show that in the majority of cases the 
victim of crucifixion was killed first. Any man who was killed while out dacoit¬ 
ing was tied up on a crucifix by the villagers, and so was any objectionable man 
who met his death by violence. In consequence, the remains of crucifixes were 
to be seen all over the country and were constantly met with, as they were 
usually placed at conspicuous places at cross-roads or outside the villages. 

The Burmese as a race and individually have the deepest admiration 

and affection for a king, and any dacoit who could 
either establish his claims to being called a king, or 
could obtain a prince of the royal blood either to maintain as a puppet king 
of his district, or who would accept his allegiance, thereby greatly enhanced 
his power. Consequently, the survivors of the palace massacres of 1878 were 
in great demand, and when found were immediately appropriated by the dacoit 
* bohs.’ In the bands headed by these princes all the court ceremony was main¬ 
tained, ministers were appointed, ‘royal orders’ were issued according to 
Burmese custom, scratched on palmyra leaves, and proclamations were issued 
stamped with the royal peacock seal, the houses the princes lived in were 
called palaces and their dacoit bands called ‘ royal armies.’ 

* Vid* page* 54,55, 81, 


Pretenders with the dacoits* 






On several occasions papers and other proofs incriminating the ministers of 

the Hlut-daw were found in the dacoit camps : this 

The Hlut-daw and dacoits. « , , , , . r . . 

was only natural as a good deal of their power 
and income during the ex-King’s reign was derived from the protection they 
afforded to some of the dacoit ' bohs.’ Consequently, it was found that while 
these ministers were ostensibly assisting the civil power at Mandalay, the dacoits 
in the districts were supported by their influence and supplied by them withal! 
the latest information. As these facts were discovered it was considered 
necessary to deport successively the Teindah Mingyi, the Shwe Hlan Boh (Cavalry 
Commander-in-Chief) and the Hlay-thjn-atwin-wun (Admiral of the Fleet). 

Soon after the arrival of the Chief Commissioner in Mandalay on 15th 
December 1885 t,he Civil Officers who were assisting in the pacification of 
the districts round Taungdwingyi, Minhla, Pagan, and Myingyan were vestr 
ed with the administration of their districts in direct subordination to the Chief 
Commissioner and without reference to the Hlut-daw. On the 3rd March 1886 
the Hlut-daw was abolished as a Council of State, the trustworthy ministers 
being retained as advisers to the Chief Commissioner in matters connected 
with the late Government. 

Every effort was made to induce the dacoit; ‘ bohs ’ to come in to our officials, 
but with very limited success. 

A few former district officials tendered their allegiance, and were in nearly 
every instance re-established as officials. 

The feature of the military operations against rebels and dacoits previ- 

The generaltende , y of military ous to October 1886 is that they were rather direct, 
operations. ed with a view to maintain the troops in the various 

posts where they were stationed than to destroying the various bands of dacoits 
which infested the districts. 

This was necessitated by the limited number of troops at the disposal of 
the General Officer Commanding and the large area over which he was called on 
to operate; indeed, till the proclamation of annexation in March 1887 this was 
the policy of the occupation. 

These operations consisted— 

(1) in striking blows, as opportunity occurred, at the various gangs as¬ 

sembled within reach of the posts, and not allowing any one 
gang to become too powerful; 

(2) in maintaining lines of communication ; 

(3) in escorting convoys of provisions. 

Below follow notes on the chief bands of dacoits against whom operations 
were carried on :— 

Dacoit Chiefs. (i) At Bhamo against Kachin marauders. 

(2) At Shwebo against the gangs owing allegiance to Prince Maung Hmat.* 

He was a prisoner in the palace when the English arrived; on 
getting free he fled to Shwebo. His most important lieutenant 
was Hla-u, an old dacoit leader, who was sent with his band to 
Myingyan by the ministers to oppose our advance up the river, 
and he subsequently raised this standard in all the country 
south of Shwebo and on the Mu river. 

(3) The Minzaing (a) Mintha was the prince with the largest influence ; he 

was also a prisoner in Mandalay palace when the British arrived. 
He was about 20 years old. Soon after the first occupation of 
Mandalay he was appropriated by Boh-Mah-Gha, the old Bur¬ 
mese Shwe-dah-boh or Infantry Commander-in-Chief. He 
was driven from Zibingyi on the hills east of Mandalay, from 

Vide page 81, 
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Kyauksk and from Ye-kaing-gyi and eventually settled in 
Kinlh on the Natteik pass into the Shan States; all the coun¬ 
try east of Mandalay on the west edge of the Shan plateau 
from the river Maddeah to the Natteik pass was directly under 
his rule and his influence was occasionally found to exist in 
Pagan and Minbu. Beside Boh-Mah-Gah, his chief adherents 
were Kin-Maung-gyi, and Nga-Kaing in the Kyauksfe district. 

(4) There was another dacoit boh near Mandalay on the river Myitngfe, 

who gave a great deal of trouble, named Boh-Chin. He was one 
of the old dacoits and used to work for the Teindah Mingyi ; 
eventually he joined the Minzaing Mintha’s following. 

(5) The Chaungwa* Princes, two young boys, were established on the 

river Panlang west of Kyaukse and were supported by Boh 
Shwe-Yan, Boh Paleik and others. Between Kyauksfe and 
Wundwin Hmyat-Maung established himself. 

(6) The Kemendine a Prince appeared in the district west of Meik-tila. 

(7) The Ningyan column had to deal with a man, who established him¬ 

self on the Sittang and was generally known as 0 the river boh/ 

(8) While to the north and west they had to deal with Budda Yaza 

(Rajah). He was an old employe of the Bombay-Burma Trad¬ 
ing Company, and was as much reverenced by his adherents as 
were the princes of the royal blood by theirs. 

(9) On the west of the Irrawaddy around Salin Myo was a rebel priest, 

Ottama, with a large following. 

(10) Near Mimbu and on the Thayetmyo frontier was Boh Shwe, the 

dacoit leader of the greatest influence in Burma. He styled 
himself king, and had practically ruled all that district for several 
years during Thibaw’s reign at Mandalay. 

On our first occupation of the country there were no civil courts, and no 

civil executive. Consequently, the functions of these 
Martial law and military executions. devolved on the Provost Marshal, and the officers, 

who for the time being were in independent commands. As soon as it was pos¬ 
sible, that was when Mr. Bernard was invested with full civil jurisdiction over 
the province, each, case was referred to civil tribunal, though failing a civil 
executive, capital and corporal punishments had still to be carried out by the 
military. The Viceroy writes on this in his minute dated 17th February 1886 
after having visited Mandalay in person:— 

« The b Chief Commissioner assures me that the captured dacoits'have been invariably 
tried and sentenced by the civil officers, though the carrying out of the capital sentences 
has necessarily been entrusted to the military authorities. He adds that none but men 
caught red-handed and fresh from rapine and murder have been subjected to the penalty of 
death. However terrible the necessity for such a procedure, it is the most merciful course 
in the end. Violent crime can only be controlled by a certain amount of rigour, and the 
peaceful inhabitants of the country, whom we are now bound to protect by every means in 
our power, would have a just right to complain if, through undue leniency, the burning and 
plundering of their villages, accompanied, as it often is, by cruel forms of torture and mur¬ 
der were encouraged rather than suppressed.” 

He goes on to say that Mr. Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) has been 
requested to be extremely cautious in sanctioning any death sentences whatever. 

As was inevitable at a time when violent crimes of dacoity were so rife as they 
were, when the inhabitants of Upper Burma first felt the collapse of executive 
control, there were a considerable number of men caught “red-handed and 
fresh from rapine and murder,” who were condemned and handed over to the 
military for the carrying out of the sentences passed on them. 


Vide page 81. 


b Vide page 82. 
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Alarming reports of the military executions appeared in the Home papers, 
and questions were asked in the House on the subject; an enquiry was institu¬ 
ted and it was found that, though the reports had been much exaggerated 
in detail, yet they were not entirely groundless. Shortly afterwards the post of 
Provost Marshal was done away with and its executive functions were vested in 
the civil authorities. 

When Mandalay fell into our hands a Prize Committee was appointed 
Prize to assemble to collect the money, valuables, and 

other property of the King and the late Govern¬ 
ment. The cash and the amount realised by sale of properties amounted to 
some nine lakhs." General Prendergast applied that this sum might be distri¬ 
buted to the troops as prize money, and his application was strongly recom¬ 
mended to Government by the Commander-in-Chief. As Mandalay was not 
captured by assault, but had been taken over by General Prendergast with 
the government of the country, it was ruled that the royal money and proper¬ 
ties belonged to the revenue of the country and, as such, could not be distributed 
amongst the troops of the expedition. Consequently, a grant of money was 
made by Government to be distributed as a gratuity b amongst the troops in lieu 
of prize money; and in accordance with Article 616, Army Regulations, India, 
Volume I, the treasure and property which was taken possession of on the 
advance to and occupation of Mandalay was ordered to be handed over to the 
civil authorities, to be credited to the State in the usual manner. 

On the 14th February General Prendergast was given the command of 

Changes in the command of troops all the troops in Burma; they were divided into two 
during this period. brigades by the old boundary between Upper and 

Lower Burma. On the 1st April the Upper and Lower Burma Brigades were again 
separated, and General White was given command of Upper Burma divided into 
two brigades. 

1 he following is a return of the ordnance captured by the expeditionary 
force :— 
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Destroyed by Commander Durnford, R.N. 
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Collected and destroyed by Royal Engineers. 
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Four on board JPanthay; remainder on board fiat 
alongside Thooreah. 
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To be collected by Lieutenant Stuart, Bombay 
, Mountain Battery. 

Myingyan 
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Destroyed by Naval Brigade, except three embark¬ 
ed in S. S. Doowoon . 
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King’s steamer (No¬ 
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Destroyed by Naval Brigade. 
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Embarked in S. S. Burma for Rangoon. 
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Embarked in S. S. Ashley Eden and Ataran . 
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Captured by Somersetshire Light Infantry with 
Tounghoo column. 

Myingysn 
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Discovered after occupation of Myingyan. 

Grand Total '* 
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1,782 



• Of this 9 lakhs, 8 lakhs were from the palace property. R 

b To the Military forces . . .2,51,410 

Naval forces.64,456 


Nearly 3 lakhs. 
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further up the river Irrawaddy on that (then the only) line of communication 
between the head-quarters of the army of occupation at Mandalay and British 
territory. 

On the 15th December, the Chief Commissioner arrived at Mandalay and 
assumed charge of the civil administration. On his.way to Mandalay, he visited 
Minhla, Pagan, and Myingyan, where civil officers and British garrisons had been 
placed to restore confidence among the people, to receive the submission of the 
local authorities, and to pacify the surrounding country. Soon after the Chief 
Commissioner’s arrival at Mandalay it was decided that these three districts, 
inclusive of the sub-division of Taungdwingyi on the eastern frontier of Lower 
Burma, should be administered by the civil officers already stationed there, in 
direct subordination to the Chief Commissioner without reference to the Coun¬ 
cil. The town and district of Mandalay were also removed from the control of 
the Council and placed under a Deputy Commissioner, who received orders from 
Colonel Sladen, acting in subordination to the Chief Commissioner without the 
Council’s intervention. 

During the third period of provisional administration, British influence was 
further extended, and by the 1st of March, the date of its close, 12 civil 
officers were administering the country in the districts round the following 
towns:— 


Mandalay. 

Bhamo. 

Katha. 

Shwebo. 

Ava, 

Kyauksk. 

Chindwin. 

Sagain. 

Myingyan. 

Pagan. 

Minbu. 

Ningyan. 


Public Works, 


(1) Accommodation for troops. 


Owing to the uncertainty of the future administration of the province, the 

chief motive for carrying on public works during 
this period was to assist the small army of occupa¬ 
tion in its arduous duties. 

The existing rest-houses and deserted monasteries were adapted for the 

accommodation of troops, and where these were 
not available, bamboo huts were erected. Open 
rest-houses with good roofs are innumerable all over the country; it is a 
special work of merit for Burmans to erect them new, and there is no merit, 
except for the original builder, in enlarging or repairing them ; so that each 
individual who devotes his money to these works erects a new building. 
Monasteries are numerous and capacious, and owing to the troubled state of the 
country ‘ a great number were deserted. In Mandalay some thousands of 
monks were supported by the charity of the Court alone, so that when the King 
was deported several monasteries at once became vacant. 

The Mandalay Palace was thoroughly overhauled and adapted to the 
accommodation of the Civil and Military head-quarters, of a battery and of a 
regiment of British Infantry, as well as for the Ordnance, Commissariat and 
Hospital establishments. 

The roads in and about Mandalay were put in repair, and the landing-stage 
on the river was improved. 

Telegraphic communication was established between Mandalay and Thayet- 

myo, and also between Ningyan and Tounghoo. A 
branch line from Minhla to Taungdwingyi, which ex¬ 
isted in the late King’s time, was repaired and kept open. The extension of 
the railway from Tounghoo to Mandalay was prospected, and some preliminary 
details taken in hand. 
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The existing and natural communications throughout the country were the 
water routes; these consisted mainly of the Irrawaddy river and its tribubaries^ 
The river Sittang is for a part of the year navigable through a part of the 
Ningyan district in the extreme south-east corner of the country., 

Tfhe following extract from, tjhe, Upper Buripa, Administration Report shows 
the progress made in the utilisation of these water routes :•— 

“Tfie Irrawaddy Flotilla, Company, have for many years kept, a fiept of fine river 
steamers plying on the upper and lower waters of. tl>e Irrawaddy. They enjoy a Govern¬ 
ment, subsidy for carrying the mails aijd maintaining a regular packet service to Mandalay' 
and Bhamo. The amount of the subsidy was. reduced, by 30 per cent, in December 1885. 
Nothwithstanding this reduction, the Flotilla Company have done much more for the 
country since annexation than they did before* They have put on express single-handed a 
steamers to run, once a week each way, between Lower Burma and Mandalay; they run 
regular weekly steamers to, a^d from Bhamo, instead of monthly or fortnightly steamers as 
stipulated in the former contract; they have put steamers on short intermediate runs from 
Mandalay to Kyaukmyaung and from, Mandalay to Myforau; they have begun to ply 
regularly on the Myitng6 river. All these additional lines are newly established, sinqe 
annexation ; they are of great benefit to the country; in process of time the Flotilla Com¬ 
pany will probably make a profit by them ; and two Qf them are perhaps already paying 
their way. For these new lines the Company have, up to the present time, received no 
subsidy; but they get, as a matter of course, a good deal of Government custom, and a 
subsidy is to be paid when steamers are run regularly throughout the year on the 
Chindwin river. A small guard of troops or disciplined police is placed on every steamer. 
So far not a single steamer has been attacked either when plying or when anchored for 
the night. No steamers on the Irrawaddy or its tributaries has been fired upon since the 
expedition came up in November last, except the first fow steamers that took troops to 
the Upper Chindwin. To patrol the rivers, to keep down river piracy, to prevent armed 
bands of rebels or dacoits crossing the rivers, and to facilitate the movement of troops 
from place to place, there are on the Irrawaddy and its tributaries three large Government 
steamers and a number of smaller armed launches. Additions to this armed flotilla will 
soon be made, for at present the,native bpat* trade on the Irrawaddy is by no means safe 
from river piracy, and the river trade has in consequence declined greatly.” 

The Sittang is only navigable during the wet season; its subsequent navi¬ 
gation during that season was undertaken by the Bombay-Burma Trading Cor¬ 
poration, in return for a considerable subsidy from Government. 

During the provisional government, no steps were taken to extend our 
Non-interference with the Shan influence to the semirindependent Shan States; 
States ’ they were so engrossed in the confusion which 

ensued on the disappearance of the Burmese officials from amongst them, when 
Thibaw was deported, that they gave us little or no trouble: occasionally some 
of the border states sided with, the dacoits and committed depredations. 
The states near Burma have been split up by the Burmese into small.autono¬ 
mous principalities, and, as was qatural, they each mistrusted each other’s 
actions, and were too much occupied by their own politics to be able to do, us 
much harm. 

The civil administration of the country subsequent to the ist March 1 886 
will be treated of in connection with the military period commencing with the 
ist April 1886, the date when the Upper Burma Field Force was separated from 
the Lower Burma Division. 

* Trading steamers ply towing 2 flats; mail steamers ply without flats. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Civil aspect of occupation of country. From commencement of hostilities to 1 st 

March 1886 , 

It will be seen from Chapter III that when war was declared and General 
Temporary administration oi Prendergast was given his instructions to capture 

Upper Burma. and deport King Thibaw, npthing was settled as 

to the future administration of the kingdom. Provisionally, administrative and 
executive powers were vested in General Prendergast as Commanding the 
army of occupation ; in other words, martial law prevailed, as a temporary mea¬ 
sure after we had actually taken over the government of the country. Unfor¬ 
tunately the changes of ministry* at home and the unsettled state of politics 
prevented the Home Government from at once entering into the subject, and 
deciding the future of Upper Burma without delay. The negotiations with 
China, following on her claim to suzerainty over Burma, were a cause of some 
delay in settling the final form which the. administration of Upper Burma was 
to take. These negotiations are detailed in the following chapter. 

Towards the end of 1885 the Secretary of State was memorialised by 
several influential mercantile Chambers and Associations who represented that 
they severally strongly advocated the annexation of Upper Burma, and after the 
proclamation of 1st January 1886 these same public bodies expressed their 
approval of the step taken. 

The Italian Government also expressed its satisfaction at the annexation, 
and the Maharajah of Benares offered Government his congratulations. 

Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of Lower Burma, arrived in Mandalay 
Commencement of civil adminis- on 15th December iS8^, and one step in advance was 
t * at ’ Wn - made when he took over the administration of the 

country from General Prendergast. From, that date, in name at all events, the 
whole country ceased to be administered by martial law. At this time civilians 
were few in number and had no executive, so that they were entirely dependent 
on the troops for the support of their authority. At first it was necessary for 
the troops to enforce martial law wherever they went, and even when they were 
accompanied by a civilian, the country was in such an unsettled state that the 
only law which could be enforced was martial law, tempered by thp individual 
civilian’s experience of administration under civil law. 

But this was the commencement of the system on which the country was 
pacified. 

The area of the country, the government of which we were replacing, 

is nearly 140,000 square miles and a computed 
population of about 4,000,000. With a force of 
11,000 men and 5 or 6 civil officers it was impossible that every part of this vas. 
tract should feel our power at once, as, wherever we advanced, we met with local 
opposition; and the old administration which was maintained at Mandalay as a 
temporary measure had lost all its executive power outside that city. 

As troops were gradually pushed out from the line of the Irrawaddy for 
strategic purposes, our influence was gradually extended. It did not extend to 
country unoccupied by troops. 


Gradual extension of British influence. 


• The several Prime Ministers were— 

1. Marquis of Salisbury, Conservative, June 24th, 1885. 

2. Mr. Gladstone, Liberal, February 6th, 1886. 

3. Marquis of Salisbury, Conservative, August 1886. 

Thus, in little over one year three Ministries were overthrown. These events, together with elections and 
party politics, fully engrossed the attention of Government during this period. 
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Thus it happened that, of necessity, during this period it was only a small 
part of Upper Burma that was brought under our control. 

Consequent on the Chief Commissioner’s visit to Mandalay, where he 
arrived on 15th December, and on his reports and proposals, the following 
proclamation was issued at Calcutta by order of the Viceroy on the 1st January 
1886 

“ By command of tile Queen-Empress, it is hereby notified that the territories formerly 

governed by King Thibaw will no longer be under his 
Proclamation of ist January 1886. rule, but have become part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 

and will, during Her Majesty’s pleasure, be administered by such officers as the Viceroy 
and Governor General may from time to time appoint.” 

This placed the administration of the country in the hands of the Viceroy. 
Further, Civilians were ordered to assist in the pacification of the country; but 
.still the final form in which it was to be administered was not decided on. 

Early in February Lord Dufferin visited Mandalay to confer on this point 

with Mr. Bernard, Colonel Sladen, and the chief local 
The Viceroy s visie to Mandalay. authorities, and to note the exact situation himself. 

On the 13th February he sent a telegram to the Secretary of State advocating 
annexation, and in his minute, dated Mandalay, 17th February 1886 (vide 
Appendix II), he set forth at length the reasons for which he advocated annexa¬ 
tion, and his proposals for the future administration of the country. There were 
four methods proposed for re-establishing order in Upper Burma:— 

(1) To constitute it into a “ buffer” State. 

(2) To maintain it as a fully protected State with native dynasty and 

native officials, guided, by a British Resident. 

(3) To nominate one of the young princes as King, and to administer 

the State with British officers till he should come of age. 

(4) Annexation. 

In the minute each of the former three measures is discussed and rejected 
and the fourth measure is justified; consequently it was resolved to incorporate 
Upper Burma in British India, and this was effected by command of Her 
Majesty with reference to the Statute 21 and 22 Vic., Chapter 106. 

From ist March 1886 Upper Burma, with the exception of the Shafi States, 

was constituted a scheduled district under Statute 

Annexation, ist March 1886. XT \ ^ 

33 Vic., Chapter 3. 

In a letter from the Government of India, Home Department, to the Right 

Honourable Viscount Cross, G.C.B., Her Majesty’s 


The difficulties encountered in ad- 
ministering the country. 


Secretary of State for India, dated 19th October 


1886, the prominent difficulties which confronted us in Burma on annexation aite 
summarised as follows :— 

“ A considerable portion of this vast expanse of country is impenetrable jungle, and 
even in the more thickly populated districts there are no proper roads or bridges. 
During the rainy season the difficulties of communication are very much increased by the 
sudden rise of the rivers and numerous streams, which intersect the country in every 
direction, and often for weeks at a time large tracts remain under water. The popula¬ 
tion, though it cannot be described as warlike in the ordinary sense of the term, has a 
traditional and deep-rooted love of desultory fighting, raiding, gang-robbery, and similaf 
kinds of excitement. 

u Villages have long-standing feuds with villages, and many young peasants, otherwise 
respectable, spend a season or two as dacoits without losing their reputation in the eyes 
of their fellow-villagers. If there were any under the old regime who had scruples about 
engaging in dacoity, pure and simple, they always had plenty of opportunity for leading 
a very similar mode of life as partisans of one of the numerous pretenders to the throne, 
one or more of whom were generally in open revolt against the dc facto Sovereign As 
the monarchy was hereditary only in the sense of being confined to the members of a 
particular family—the descendants of the famous Alompra—each scion of the royal line 
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considered himself justified in raising the banner of insurrection i£ he imagined that he 
had a fair chance of success, and he could generally plead in justification of his conduct 
that his successful rival on the throne had endeavoured to put him and all his near 
male relations to death. These various elements of anarchy no king of Burma was ever 
able to suppress. Sometimes a sovereign of unusual energy obtained comparative tran¬ 
quillity for a short period by executing on imprisoning all his more formidable rivals, and 
by employing energetic leaders who qould. break up the larger gangs of dacoits; but such 
periods of tranquillity were never of very long duration, because the efforts to organize 
a. regular army and an efficient police were always neutralised by the incapacity of the 
officials and the obstinate repugnance of the, people to all kinds of discipline—a national 
peculiarity of which we have had much, troublesome experience in Lower Burma, and 
which has there survived 30. years, of British rule. King Thibaw was in administrative 
capacity below rather than above the average of Burmese sovereigns. In his reign the 
authority of the Government did not extend much beyond the district of Mandalay and 
the immediate vicinity of the main channels of communication, and even within this 
limited area there was always q very large amount of anarchy and maladministrationA It 
is no secret that not a few of the men who had been raised to high office by the favour 
of the Court at Mandalay were in league with the dacoit leaders who roamed about 
Thibaw’s dominions and occasionally threatened the tranquillity of the contiguous British 
districts. Many of the robber chiefs who are now creating disturbances were already in 
arms against Tiiibaw long before our advance. One of the most formidable of them, the 
noted Bohshwe, who is still giving us a good deal of trouble, has been, it is said; defying 
with impunity the'authorities of Mandalay and harrying the southern districts for the* last 
12 or 13 years. 

“ The numerous^ difficulties, inherent in the nature of the* country, in the character of 
the people, and in the existing political organization, were considerably augmented by the 
manner in which the overthrow of Thibaw was effected. The care and completeness 
with which the expedition had been prepared by the departmental and local authorities, 
and the promptitude and accuracy with which the plan was executed by General Prender- 
gast and his subordinates, made all serious resistance impossible, and when our troops 
arrived in, Mandalay after an almost bloodless b campaign of a few days’ duration, they 
found that nearly the whole of the undisciplined levies called out to oppose our advance 
had spontaneously melted away. This easy and rapid success procured for us doubtless 
two great advantages: it relieved us from the necessity of undertaking any further regular 
military operations on a large scale, and it enabled us to obtain the unconditional sur¬ 
render of the King and his Ministers. On the other hand, it tended greatly to retard 
tjie work of permanent pacification, The inordinate national vanity which forms a pro¬ 
minent trait of their character has preserved among the Burmese a vivid recollection of 
the period when they were a conquering race, very formidable to Shans, Kachins 
Assamese, and other neighbouring tribes, and’ has enabled them to forget the reverses 
which they have since suffered from British and Indian troops. Unable to comprehend 
that their country could be permanently conquered by a ten days’ campaign, they natur¬ 
ally regarded the dethronement and deportation of Thibaw as merely one of those " royal 
incidents’ 7 to which they had been long accustomed, and to which they attribute very 
little significance. Without some more tangible and striking proof of the power and 
intentions of the invaders, they were not to be convinced by declarations or proclama¬ 
tions that, through the folly of their rulers, the old order of things had come to an end. 
Happily for us this national feeling savours much more of childish vanity than of stern 
patriotism, and it rarely assumes an aggressive form. 0 The ordinary villagers and towns¬ 
folk, that is to say, the great mass of the people, when not afraid;of subsequent vengeance 
at the hands of insurgent leaders, have generally received our officers and troops in the 
light-hearted friendly spirit which endears the Burmese to all foreigners: who come in 
contact with them. Even in those localities where our troops have met with some show 
of resistance there have been no symptoms of fanaticism, political or religious; and in 
Mandalay itself, and in all the tranquillised districts, our officers have been able to move 
about without fear of assassination. At the same time it must be admitted that this feel¬ 
ing of national vanity, or whatever else it may be called, in conjunction with the rapidity 
and bloodlessness of the initial campaign, has enabled the gang leaders and other ambi¬ 
tious chiefs both to augment the number of their adherents and to establish at various 
points a good many centres of resistance to our rule. If. the Burmese had been from the 
first duly conscious of their own national weakness, or if an adequate impression of 
■ Vide page 8a | b Vide pages 33, 38. | c Vide page 79. 
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power had been made on the popular imagination by one or two decisive battles, they 
might have been more capable of understanding the real situation and more disposed to 
recognise that for themselves and their country immediate submission was the wisest and 
most patriotic course. 

“The numerous difficulties which thus confronted us when we undertook the work of 
pacification did not by any means take us'by surprise, for we possessed only too many 
proofs of the state of anarchy which existed under Thibaw’s administration, and we had 
before us the experience of our predecessors in the Lower Provinces. The province of 
Pegu, conquered in 1852-53, contained less than one-quarter the area, and not quite one- 
third of the population of Upper Burma, excluding the Shan States; it was far more 
accessible than our recent acquisition, and the work of pacifying it after annexation was 
entrusted to a most able administrator, the late Sir Arthur Phayre. The history of that 
period shows that, although operations were conducted in a masterly manner and with a 
vigour which exposed Sir Arthur Phayre in Parliament to some animadversion and charges 
of" excessive rigour, and although our efforts were supported by a very large military force, 
by local levies, and by gun-boats which could operate in the net-work of tidal streams 
forming the Irrawaddy delta, yet at the end of the first year of the occupation broad dis¬ 
tricts were still in the hands of insurgent and robber chiefs. At the end of the second 
year large bands of robbers and rebels were still at large, and great tracts remained into 
which British influence had not extended. During the third year parts of the country 
were still much disturbed, and British officers could not move about without an escort; occa¬ 
sional reverses befell our troops, and large rewards for the apprehension of robber leaders 
were offered in vain. One notable guerilla chief, for whose capture a reward of over 
R2o,ooo was offered, dominated and harried the Tharawaddy district for several years, 
and finally retired to Mandalay, where his descendants now live in prosperity. It was not 
until 1861, or eight years after annexation, that the province entered fairly on that period 
of peace and contentment which, without interruption, has lasted until recent times.” 

Thus a very fair estimate could be formed of the enormous difficulties which 
would have to be overcome in the pacification and settling of Upper Burma, and 
these difficulties were enhanced by the. long time that elapsed between the over¬ 
throw of the old Government in November 1885 and the 1st March 1886, from 
which date the country became a scheduled district of the Indian Empire. 

Up to this date, as the future form of administration was not decided on, 

Short review of the provisional the Government of the country was purely provi- 
govemment prior to tst March 1886. sional, and in consequence its efforts were directed 

against the prevailing and increasing lawlessness to keep it in check, rather 
than to stamp it out and inaugurate a new rSgtnte which would prevent the re¬ 
currence of such an outbreak. 

The provisional government was vested— 

(1) In General Prendergast Commanding the forces, from the outbreak 

o£ hostilities to 15th December 1885, 

(2) In Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of Lower Burma, from 15th 

December 1885 to 1st January 1886 

(3) In Lord Dufferin.the Viceroy and Governor General of India, from 1st 

January 1886 to 1st March 1886. 

The first provisional administration was constituted as follows:— 

“ All » the members of the Hlut-daw, or great Council of State, professed themselves 
willing to continue to take part in the government. They were therefore retained in 
office under the guidance of Colonel (now Sir E. B.) Sladen and the control of General 
(now Sir Harry) Prendergast. Theoretically there was to be no breach of continuity. 
The State Council was to continue to discharge all its functions, and all civil officers, 
whether British or Burmese, were to work under its direction. The Council began by 
issuing proclamations to this effect and ordering Burmese officials to continue in the 
regular performance of their duties.” 

The assistant civil officers were distributed at Ningyan, Taungdwingyi, and 
Minhla in the districts adjoining Lower Burma, and at Pagan and Myingyan 

• Upper Burma Administration Report, 1885-86. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The settlement of the claims of the 'Chinese Government over Burma. 

The records of both China and Burma, generally speaking, corroborate each 
Records of former relations of Bur- other in recounting a long series of wars between 
ma and Chma. jhe tW() countr i es previous to the accession of 

Alompra, the founder of the last Burmese dynasty. A suhimatfsed account of 
them appears in John Andefson’s “ Report oh the Expedition’to Western Yunan ” 
in 1868, Chapter il. China was in nearly every case the aggressor, and the 
wars were fought on the ground which now belongs to Upper Burma. The 
usual motive for these invasions from China was to enforce the payment of tri¬ 
bute. The success of the several campaigns was varied, but when one Chinese 
army was driven back others'were shortly sent, sd that, even if at first successful, 
the Burmese eventually used to buy tKterti off with the desirted presents. Alom- 
pta ascended the throne of Burma in A.D. 1782, and according to The Supreme 
The first decennial Mission in Court and Consular Gazette of China of 22nd 
ft.D. 1790. December 1886, “a Burmese Embassy went to 

Pekin in 1790 to congratulate Kientung (Emperor) on his eightieth birthday 
* * * * Tribute was to be sent once in every 16 years * * * Since 

then there has been no trouble. The next tribute date is 1890, just ibo years 
since the first real tribute was sent by Burma to the Manchii Court.”. 

We k are in possession of several Chinese records of the Burmese Missions 
td China, Commencing with the original decennial Mission in 1790, which con¬ 
tains the text of the Burmese proposals for, and the Chinese acceptance of, 
decennial Missions between the two Courts. The dates of the subsequent 
Missions according to Chinese records are 1823, 1833, 1843, 1853, and 1875, 
and these dates tally with those In the Burmfese records. 

The Pekin Gazette of 15th May 1873 records the arrival of the Burmese 
Mission and gives a translation of the text of the King of Burma’s letter. The 
text of this, though official, is completely at variance with the translation which 
was obtained at the time of the Mission by our officials in Upper Burma. 

Extracts from'Burmese text of From the latter it appears that a Mission from 
letter sent with Mission in 1874. China arrived in March 1874, “ and were accorded a 

magnificent reception and were permitted to have an audience with me (the 
King) in the great golden palace * * * , After their departure, however, 

I learned that the rebellious Panthays in the Chinese Empire had been sup¬ 
pressed, and that the route therefore was safe and clear. I therefore, without 
awaiting the arrival of ambassadors from the Chinese Empire bearing decennial 
letters and presents, and bearing in mind that a royal friendship exists between 
the two great Empires, now appoint my ambassadors * * * * On their 
return I would fancy that I have seen face to face my royal friend, the Emperor 
of China.” 

Amongst the complimentary titles used by the King of Burma in this letter 
the Emperor of China is called “ The Suzerain of all umbrella-bearing Kings 
bearing rule over the Great Kingdoms and Empires of the West.” The King 
of Burma was an umbrella-bearing king; but the Chinese records state that 
amongst the States sending tribute to China is “ The Kingdom of Europe.” 
So these titles may or may not be purely complimentary. 

The record of the presents sent and received on this occasion tallies in 
both records. 


* Foreign Department (Simla) Recotcb. 
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lit. 


letter. 


The text of the Burmese King’s letter from the Pekin Gazette is sub- 
Chinese version Of text Of the same joined at length, as it is the text officially forwarded 

by the Chinese Government for information of the 

British Government— 

“ Mindoon, King of Burma, respectfully lays a petition before the throne of the Great 
Emperor of the Heavenly Dynasty: Your vassal would, with all humility, set forth that 
under the universal sway of His Holiness, the streams and hills are all objects of his foster¬ 
ing care, the Kingdoms of the distant ocean become converted to his civilising rule, and 
as the sun-flower bows before the sun, so does all mankind turn with adoration towards 
the Imperial person. Succeeding to your barren and far off dependency of Burma, your 
vassal is impressed with the deep favours conferred by your Heavenly Dynasty, when 
permitting this country to be enrolled amongst the territory of Yu"; and in offering up 
according to rule the tribute prescribed, the land of Burma is thus included under the 
heaven of Yan and all within the realm join with one voice in the Sung b cry to His 
Imperial Majesty. 

“ Recently, owing to war and rapines on the borders, communication has long been 
intercepted; but the horrors of strife are now happily ended and the Universe returned to 
tranquillity. It is fitting therefore that your humble vassal should at once offer tribute. 
This letter has, consequently, been respectfully drawn up in letters of gold and is accom¬ 
panied by an image of the God of Longevity, five tame elephants, and with articles of 
manufacture and productions of the country. They are sent under care of an envoys 
as representative of your vassal, who is charged to respectfully convey them to the Palace 
gate, and to humbly crave that His Great Majesty, the Emperor, will deign to receive 
the offerings, and will further graciously lend ear to the feelings, of obedience, respect, 
and submission entertained by your vassal. While writing this letter, your vassal is 
overcome with pleasurable feelings of extreme gratitude, and, in concluding his petition, 
he humbly wishes His Great Imperial Majesty long life for ten thousand years." c 

Presents sent from Burma with the db this Mission were SCnt the following 

presents: — 


abbve letter. 


One letter in gold. 

A Burmese stone image of the God of Longevity. 

Five tame elephants. 

A pair of ivory tusks weighing go catties. 

Three jade stone cars weighing 210 catties. 

Eight gilt-framed and inlaid mirrors. 

Two red jewel gold rings. 

Two gold rings set with ‘ Ya tsing.’ 

Eight pieces of yellow, red and green Spanish stripes. 
Ten pieces of thick heavy shirtings. 

Ten pieces of foreign crape. 

Ten fine handkerchiefs. 

Twenty foreign carpet rugs. 

Ten thousand sheets of gold leaf. 

Ten thousand sheets of silver leaf. 

Eight catties of sandal wood. 

Nine catties of red wood. 

Ten bottles of scent. 

Ten bottles of pomade. 

Four No. 4-size ornamented boxes. 


•The founders of the Chinese dynasty. 

b Sung is a mountain where an echo, supposed to proceed from the spirits of the hill, was audible, crying out 
‘ ‘ happiness l long life ! male issue 1” 

c The most probable explanation of the variance of these two translations, said to be of the same letter, is that 
the translation the Pekin Gatettc was that of the actual letter presented to the Emperor of China *, before he 
received it, it would pass through the hands of several officials, who would alter the text to make it acceptable. 
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Fifty No. 5-size ornamented boxes. 

Five pictures of elephants. 

Five peacock’s tails. 

Each of the official records also notes that presents and distinctions were 
conferred on the Burmese envoys and that presents were returned to the Bur¬ 
mese King. 

From these and other records it was established beyond doubt that since 

Conclusions arrived at as to previous 179° complimentary presents had been exchanged 
relations of Burma and China. between the Chinese and Burmese Courts, with more 

or less regularity, according to the settled or unsettled state of the provinces 
intervening between Mandalay and Pekin. 

It is remarkable that on the occasions of our two previous Burmese wars 
neither the Burmese nor the Chinese made any reference to the mutual relations 
of the two kingdoms. 

On the present occasion the negotiations were conducted in the most 
friendly spirit by the Chinese, and it was evident from the indifference which they 
showed on all internal Burmese questions that they neither had exercised nor 
desired to exercise any sort of control over the internal administration of Burma ; 
but that this tribute, for which they had so often invaded that country, and which 
had been paid with some regularity for a century according to a Burma-China 
treaty, was a much prized appanage of the state. 

They expressed no sympathy with King Thibaw, and tacitly acquiesced in the 
full right of the British Government to overthrow the existing Burmese govern¬ 
ment and establish a new one; though they maintained their right to the con¬ 
tinuance of the decennial Missions and showed a desire that they should be sent 
from a King of Burma. 

Some Chinese troops were sent to watch their frontier near Bhamo, and 
letters were exchanged once between the Political Officer there and the Chinese 
Official on the frontier. 

Beside the question of the decennial Mission, the question of the frontier 
Question of boundary between between Chinese and British possessions had to be 
Chinese and British possessions. entered into; and negotiations on this point too 

were conducted in a friendly spirit. 

Proposal by Lord Salisbury to con- On the 9 th January 1886 Lord Salisbury, who was 

tinue decennial exchange of presents t h en p r i me Minister, sent the following telegram to 
according to fsuriAa-China Treaty of . ° 

a.d. 1769. the Charg6 d’Affaires at Peking :— 

a “ Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to make arrangements for the continuance 
of the interchange of Missions and presents between Burma and China in conformity with 
the conditions of the Burma-China Treaty of December 1769, and will be ready as soon as 
practicable to enter into negotiations for a determination of the frontier which would be to 
the advantage of the trade between the two countries. * 

Text of Burma-China Treaty a.d. The Treaty of December 17^9 referred to is re* 

corded as follows :— 

u Fourteen a Burmese and thirteen Chinese Officers met at a place a little below Bhamo 
and settled a treaty; in this there is no allusion to tribute, and no indication of inequality. 

a Peace and friendship being established between the two great countries, they shall 
become one, like two pieces of gold united in one ; and suitably to the establishment of 
the gold and silver road (<>., of commerce), as well as agreeably to former custom, the 
Princes and Officers of each country shall move their respective Governments to transmit 
and exchange affectionate letters on gold once every ten years.” 

The negotiations continued to be conducted in a friendly spirit till 24th 
July 1886, when the convention detailed below was signed by the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. 


•Foreign Department (Simla) Records. 
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— 

The following is a rfcumti of the headings of the negotiations subsequent 

The: headings of subjects which en- to 9th January 1886, owing to which the convention 
tered into negotiations. was not signed till the above-mentioned date : — 

(1) Chinese claim the cession of Bhamo and the boundary of the river 

Shweli j this was not acknowledged by the British Gdvernment 
as admissible; the latter renounce claims to Shan States east 
of the Salween; the Chinese do not wish to advance beyond 
their present boundary in that direction. 

(2) The French ambassador twits the Chinese Government on their 

partiality to the English with regard to the annexation of its de¬ 
pendency Burma. 

(3) The British Government declare that they have been unable to 

find any form of native rule adaptable to the requirements of 
Burma. 

(4) The Chinese complain of their toss of prestige, if mission to China 

does not come from a royal house in Burma, but are willing to 
accept it from a spiritual chief of the country. 

(5) This proposal is not found feasible by the English. 

(6) The British Government make proposals, offering, as a condition 

for the Chinese immediately accepting terms, the withdrawal 
of a Mission which, according to the Chefoo Convention, was 
just starting to Thibet from Darjeeling. This mission was very 
distasteful to the Chinese on account of the strong adversion 
which the Thibetans showed to it. The Chinese were also 
alarmed for the safety of this mission if it advanced, a9 the Thi¬ 
betans were prepared to resist it, which would seriously involve 
the Chinese Government. 

Eventually the following convention was signed:— 

English text of Convention between Great Britain and China relating to Burma and 

Thibet , signed at Pekin , 24th July 1886 .* 

“ Whereas Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and 
His Majesty the Emperor of China, being sincerely desirous to maintain and perpetuate 
the relations of friendship and good understanding which now exist between their respec¬ 
tive Empires, and to promote and extend the commercial intercourse between their sub. 
jects and dominions, the following convention has been agreed upon and concluded :— 

“On the part of*Great Britain by Nicholas Roderick O'Conor, Esquire, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of Legation at Washington, and lately Her Majesty’s Chargd d’Affaires in China, 
Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, duly empowered 
thereunto; 

“ And on the part of China by His Highness Prince Ch’ing, President of the Tsung-li 
Yamen, and His Excellency Sun, Minister of the Tsung-li Yamen, Senior Vice-President 
of the Board of Works. 

Article I. 

‘•Inasmuch as it has been the practice of Burma to send decennial Missions to present 
articles of local produce, England agrees that the highest authority in Burma shall send 
the customary decennial Missions ; the members of the missions to be of Burmese race. 

Article II. 

“ China agrees that, in all matters whatsoever appertaining to the authority and rule 
which England is now exercising in Burma, England shall be free to do whatever she deems 
fit and proper. 


* Foreign Department, (Simla) Records. 






“The frontier between Burma and China to be marked by a Delimitation Commission 
and the conditions of frontier trade to be settled by a Frontier Trade Convention, both 
countries agreeing to protect and encourage trade between China and Burma. 


Article IV. 

“Inasmuch as enquiry into the circumstances by the Chinese Government has shown 
the existence of many obstacles to the Mission to Thibet provided for in the separate arti¬ 
cle of the Chefoo Agreement, England consents to countermand the Mission forthwith. 

“With regard to the desire of the British Government to consider arrangements for 
frontier trade between India and Thibet, it will be the duty of the Chinese Government, after 
careful enquirv into the circumstances, to adopt measures to exhoft and encourage the 
people with a view to the promotion and development of trade. Should it be practicable 
the Chinese Government shall then proceed carefully to consider Trade Regulations ; but 
if insuperable obstacles should be found to exist, the British Government will not press 
the matter unduly. 

Article V. 

“ The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in 
London as soon as possible after the date of the signature thereof. 

« In witness thereof the respective negotiators have signed the same and affixed there, 
unto the seals of their arms. 

“ Done in triplicate at Pekin this twenty-fourth day of July, in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, corresponding with the Chinese date the twenty- 
third day of the sixth moon of the twelfth year of Kuang Hsu.” 

C LS .) (Sd.) NICHOLAS RODERICK O’CONOR. 
(Monogram) (L.S.) CH’ING* 

(Monogram) (fS.) SUN Yu-WEN. 


This convention was ratified on the 25th August 1887. 

The next date for the despatch of a mission from Burma is 1890. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The physical features of Upper Burma as affecting military operations. 

During the first period of the campaign detachments of troops had obtained 
The general description ct tinner experience of nearly every part of Upper Burma, and 


Burma”and Us situation with refer- on the experience so gained were based the plans 
" uo *° * urioulldm8r i,eates ' f or operations to be undertaken for the pacifica¬ 

tion of the country and the establishment of the new administration. It is there¬ 
fore convenient here to summarise the physical features of the country as they 
were found to exist, and the way in which they influenced the military operations. 

Upper. Burma B and the Shan States dependent on it lie between north 
latitudes i9°and 26° and between the 94th and 102nd parallels of longitude. 
At a rough computation the area included is 140,000 square miles, of which 
approximately 75,000 square miles belong to Upper Burma proper. On the west 
and south this tract was bounded by countries belonging to, or under the influ¬ 
ence of the British Government, vis., Assam, Manipur, Chittagong, Arakan, Lower 
Burma, and Karenni; except in the wild tract on the Assam, Chittagong, and 
Arakan borders The boundaries on these sides had been demarcated by British 
Missions ;, on the south-east it was bounded by Siam ; on the east and north the 
boundaries were not very definite; in some places independent states intervened 
between Burma and China, in others the actual influence of the two Governments 
overlapped, so that the border states paid tribute to both, and in others their 
borders were conterminous. . 

This tract of country lies in the basins of the central waters of the rivers 
Irrawacldy, the. Salween, and Mekong or Combodia river, and (between the two 
first-named 1 rivers) of the upper waters of the river Sittang. The 75,000 square 
miles of Upper Burma proper lie entirely in the Irrawaddy and Sittang basins ; 
dependent Shan States lie in the basins of the Salween and Mekong; both Shan 
and Kachin States lie to the north of Burma proper in the Irrawaddy basin; on 
the west of the Irrawaddy basin are found wild Chin tribes. These great rivers 
run from north to south; their basins are, generally speaking, divided by ranges 
of mountains, also running north and south. It was decided from the outset not 
to interfere in the internal administration of the autonomous semi-independent 
states, and, consequently, unnecessary collision with them was avoided till the 
administration of Upper Burma was settled. The subject of this chapter refers 
especially to the basins of the Irrawaddy and Sittang. 

The Irrawaddy runs some 450 miles through Upper Burma, generally speak¬ 
ing bisecting it. Its height above the sea-level 
varies from 656 feet at Bhamo in the, north to 145 
feet on the old frontier in the south. 

Its main tributaries are— 

(t) on the right bank the rivers Mu, Chindwin, and Yaw. 

(2) on the left bank the rivers Taping, Shweli, Myitngtb, and the Yen. 

The river Sittang is itself only navigable for steam launches of small 
draught during the rains, and has no considerable tributaries. Of these rivers, 
the Upper Chindwin, Tceping, Shweli, and Upper Myitng& run through Shan and 
Kachin States, and the remainder through Burma proper. 

To give an idea of the physical features of Upper Burma" proper, it is con¬ 
venient to treat of the country under the following 

Physical features of country. ^ headingS( 

(1) low lying alluvial tracts, which are well watered. 

(2) sandy and, comparatively speaking, dry tracts. 

(3) hilly and jungly tracts. 

• Vide map, to face page j. 


The rivers of Burma. 
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Under the first heading comes—. 

the country near the mouths of the Toeping and Shweli; 
the country round Mandalay and Kyauks£ on the lower waters of the 
Myitngfe and its tributary the Panlang; 
the country on the banks of the Chindwin; 
the country round Taungdwingyi in the basin of the river Yen ; 
the country round Salin Myo and Sinbyugyun north of Minbu; 
the valley of the Sittang. 


Under the second heading comes— 

the country between the Irrawaddy, the Mu, the Chindwin, and the hills, 
which bound the Yaw valley, between latitudes 21 0 and 23 0 ; 
the country between the river Panlang and the Irrawaddy. 

Under the third heading comes— 

the country north of Mandalay and east of the riyer Irrawaddy ; 
the country west of the Irrawaddy and north of Latitude 23 0 ; 
the Yaw country; 

the country between Minbu and Thayetmyo ; 

the line of the water-shed between the Sittang and Irrawaddy ; and 
the district round the extinct volcano of Popa. 

The low-lying alluvial tracts are extensively irrigated and cultivated with 
(,) Alluvial tracts. rice crops. From February to May, inclusive, they 

are hard and dry, and are traversable in any direc¬ 
tion ; for the rest of the year they are either under cultivation or else they 
become swamps, and are only just practicable for troops to move in. Occasion¬ 
ally there were practicable tracts along the banks of irrigation canals ; failing 
these, very slow progress could be made with transport animals, and so much 
extra labour was entailed in helping them along that only very short marches 
could be got over in seven or eight hours. In the rains local traffic was carried 
on in small dug-out boats along the irrigation canals, where these existed ; other¬ 
wise it practically ceased. The tracks made by wheeled traffic were, generally 
speaking, practicable from November till May inclusive and closed for the rest 
of the year. 


These tracts, being fertile, are thickly populated; the villages vary in size 
from 20 to 200 houses, and are numerous everywhere. Occasionally long strag¬ 
gling villages and small towns occur with from 200 to 1,000 houses. These 
latter are generally found on ground, slightly raised above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding swamps and in groves of palm trees, with dense thorny undergrowth, 
while the former are more compact and, as often as not, on the same level as, 
and surrounded on all sides by, the swamps. Trees and patches of jungle 
abound everywhere and generally donfine the view to a few hundred yards. The 
jungle undergrowth is generally dense and impenetrable on account of matted 
thorns and creepers. 

The dacoit bands in these tracts mustered large numbers, up to 3,000 and 
4,000, when they were assembled ; and the nucleus, or head-quarters, of these 
bands generally had villages or strongholds in dense jungle, which afforded them 
temporary refuge when the gang was dispersed. It was remarkable that, in spite 
of the uncertainty of the times, as the fields become ready for cultivation, they 
were ploughed and sown almost as usual. 

In these districts the supplies always available were rice and paddy, * 
slaughter-cattle, vegetables, and green forage. 


* Paddy is unbusked rice, universally used in Burma for feeding ponies. 
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Great difficulty was experienced in keeping the troops supplied with boots 


which became perished in the mud and water, and fell to pieces after a few 
weeks’ wear. Without boots neither Europeans nor Natives could move off the 
beaten tracts on account of the thorns. 

The climate was healthy from January to May; though the heat was exces¬ 
sive, 105° and 106 0 in the monasteries and huts in April and May yet the atmo¬ 
sphere then was dry, and the troops were able to carry on active operations. The 
worst time of the year for active operations was the three weeks after the rains 
commenced at the end of May or the beginning of June. The atmosphere was 
then moist, and the maximum heat in the shade gradually descended from 106 0 
to 97 0 and 98°; Natives and Europeans alike suffered from heat apoplexy, and 
active operations were impracticable ; during the remainder of the rains the heat 
was oppressive, but it was rarely so severe as when they first broke. September 
and October, when the rains ceased, were especially unhealthy. 

Though the nature of these tracts was utterly unsuited for cavalry per¬ 
forming their recognized ‘ r6le, ’ nevertheless they were of great use during the 
dry season; they .could move more rapidly than the Burmese, and could surprise 
gangs of dacoits where infantry were powerless. They could keep flying dacoits 
in sight, when infantry would lose sight and touch of them in a few hundred 
yards ; and they could always catch a few men to give information. 

The sandy and, comparatively speaking, dry tracts always enclose stretches 


of swampy cultivation, and, except for these patches, 
are practicable throughout the year. The rainfall 


(2) Sandy tracts. 


is very scanty and in places is altogether wanting. The larger and more pros¬ 
perous villages occur near patches of cultivation or where salt is found, small and 
poverty-stricken villages occur at intervals all over the country. The vegetation 
consists of thorny scrub jungle in bushes or patches; the inhabitants subsist on 
jowarree crops and Palmyra palm sugar; occasional fertile tracts of sandy soil 
support tomatoes, gram, wheat, and other crops. 

The cross country tracks are generally deep with sand and are rather heavy, 
but in consequence keep in better repair than any other form of untended road. 
Occasional low dry hills occur, also clothed with thorny scrub jungle. In these 
districts the dacoit bands, when assembled, rarely mustered more than 200 or 
300 men • but, on the other hand, the tracts of country under the influence of one 
band were very extensive. 

The heat was great in April, May, and June, but the atmosphere remained 
dry. Local supplies were very scanty, and in the district the only forage pro¬ 
curable was often jowarree stalks or curby. 

The hilly tracts were the refuge of the dacoits when harried by our troops; 


there they were in dense terai jungle, in which pur¬ 
suit was impossible; the tracks were narrow and 


(3) Hilly and jungly tracts. 


tortuous, and admirably adapted for ambuscades. Except by the regular tracks 
there were hardly any means of approach; the jungle malaria to which the 
Burmese are acclimatised was fatal to our troops, and the dacoits, knowing 
this, felt doubly secure; at best a column could only penetrate the jungle and 
move on. 

The villages are small and far between , they are generally compact and 
surrounded by dense impenetrable jungle. Supplies for troops are scanty. 
Forage is always procurable either in the shape of grass or bamboo shoots. 

The paths are either just broad enough for a cart or very narrow, and where 
they lead through jungle, that part of it which fringes the road is often so over- 
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grown with brambles and creepers that it is quite impenetrable. A good deal of 
the dry grass and underwood is burned in March, alter which, till the rains have 
\vell set in, the jungle is fairly open. 

Very little was known of the nature of the country in the semi-independent 
states, except that it was generally hilly country, approachable by passes, which 
a few resolute men could defend for some time. The Shan hills to the east were 
known to be of plateau formation and comparatively open, scantily stocked 
with provisions except in favoured localities. The foot of the plateau was fringed 
with a belt of terai jungle!, and the passes up to it were steep and not negotiable 
by wheeled transport. 

In none of the dependent states was the population dense nor were supplies 
procurable in any quantity. 

As regards communications throughout the country, the great waterway of 
_ . .. the Irrawaddy is navigable for steamers from the 

extreme north to the extreme south of the country. 

I^s main tributary, the Chindwin, is navigable for smaller steamers and 
launches up to the confines of Manipur. 

The Myitng6 is navigable for launches up to the foot of the Shan hills. 

Government manned two or three steamers on the Irrawaddy with the 
Indian marine, and had subsidised the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, so that, as 
far as the requirements of the field force were concerned transport on this river 
was unlimited; and the steam transport on the others was sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying the troops and of keeping up communications. It was 
capable of development on emergencies. 

The following lateral branches of the Irrawaddy were navigable by country 
boats, which were everywhere procurable :—the Toeping, the Shweli, the Maddeah, 
the Panlang, and the irrigation canals of the Kyauksb district, and the Yen river 
on the east or left bank, and the rivers Mu, Yaw, Salin, Mon, Man on the right 
bank. 

The river Sittang was navigable for steam launches in the rains to Tsinthawa 
near Ningyan. 

Unmade cart tracks led from village to village in every direction all over 
the country; in the sandy tracts they were open all the year round, but in the 
alluvial districts they were closed, as a rule, from June to November. 

Footpaths and pack tracks led into, and through, all the inhabited parts of 
the country. 


No roads or tracks were good or adapted to military requirements; pre¬ 
vious to our occupation of the country they were rarely made or tended, and in 
no cases were they metalled ; no wheeled conveyances except the country carts 
Could traverse them, and the progress of these rarely exceeded two miles an 
hour. Columns could never advance along cart tracks on a broader front than 
infantry fours, and along pack tracks than single file ; their direction was 
tortuous, and, either owing to the jungle or the surrounding swamps, it was ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to keep up communication between the units of along, and, 
from its formation, necessarily straggling, column on the march. With regard to 
the impracticability of the roads for wheeled transport other than country carts, it 
may here be noted that the wheels of the country carts cut deep ruts, that the 
width of the track varied in different districts, and that, owing to disrepair, places 
occur in nearly every mile of road, where one wheel has to go along as much as 
i foot and i foot 6 inches lower than the other; the country carts are drawn by 
two bullocks, yoked abreast to a pole, by a rigidly fixed yoke, so that as long as 
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Supplies, 


the bullock on the lower side remains standing, and the yoke does not break, the 
cart cannot turn over. 

The nature of the sandy and alluvial tracts was eminently adapted to visual 
signalling owing to the constant recurrence of small hills of 200 to 700 feet 
above the plain. 

It was rare for posts to be unable to establish signal stations, and columns 
on the march could generally during the day communicate with one or other of 
the signal stations on these little hills. But in the hill tracts the jungle was 
generally dense and the view from the crests was generally very limited. In 
these districts, too, it was often very difficult to get the natives to undertake to 
carry messages, as they would be so easily surprised and captured in the jungles 
by dacoits. 

Except * during the hot months of April and May the light was generally 
favourable for visual signalling., During the above-mentioned months a thick 
haze lay over the whole country and only lifted for a day now and again. 

The supplies procurable in any district through which a column was moving 

were never to be relied on; at best they were of 
limited quantity, especially so then, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, and the active or passive hostility of the inhabit¬ 
ants. Each column that marched had to go fully provisioned for the time it 
was to keep the field. Except in parts of the sandy tracts, water was univer¬ 
sally obtainable at short intervals, either from shallow wells in constant use or 
from running streams. In some parts of the sandy tracts the only available water 
was often found to be that in a few muddy tanks near villages, and in other parts, 
notably between the alluvial tracts of Kyauksfe and Ningyan, all the water was 
brackish. 

The country has rightly been described as “ a vast military obstacle.” 

A great saving in transport was due to the excellent accommodation avail¬ 
able everywhere in monasteries (Hpungyi Kyaungs) 
and rest-houses (Zyats). The monasteries are capa¬ 
cious buildings of wood (generally teak), raised on piles, and occupied by a few 
monks; surrounding the monasteries are open rest-houses, with good roofs and 
floors, also on piles. These monasteries and shrines, though revered by the people 
and rarely molested by dacoits, are not desecrated when used as resting-places 
by troops or travellers. 

Whenever Burmese assemble under 'arms they always camp in the monas¬ 
teries. The monasteries are numerous all over the country, and except in very 
out-of-the-way parts of Upper Burma in a 10-mile march some three or four of 
them are met, capable of giving shelter to 200 or 300 men. In the dry weather it 
was no hardship for men to bivouac, as large trees, with thick foliage, were 
plentiful everywhere. 

It was found that operations carried on against bands of dacoits, by de- 
Experience of the country as afield tachments of troops marching through the country, 
of operations. were no ava n un i ess the dispersion of the dacoits 

was followed up by the occupation of the district. The dacoit bands never 
stood up to fight our troops, and, consequently, were rarely defeated ; they would 
disperse on the approach of a column, and, as soon as it had passed by, they 
would assemble again. As the Burmese expressed it* a British column going 
through the country infested by dacoits was like a buffalo forcing his way 
through reeds which close up behind him. Consequently, after the first few 
months, operations were only undertaken by columns sent out from the various 


Accommodation. 


* Vide the Report on Signalling attached to Period III. 




posts to disperse the gangs in their immediate neighbourhood. It was neces- 
sary for any expedition to be successful that its attack should partake of the 
nature of a surprise ; the dacoits had wonderful means of obtaining information 
as to the moves and projected movements of troops, and it happened oftener 
than not that a column sent to operate against a band found it already dispersed 
of its own accord. It was fruitless searching for the dacoits, because it was the 
villagers themselves who had recently been under arms as such. Unless a band 
was come up with before it dispersed, it was quite impossible to operate against 
it or its component parts; and in a populous or jungly district the biggest band 
would completely melt away in 20 minutes. For these expeditions it was neces¬ 
sary to have the columns as mobile and light as possible ; pack transport was in¬ 
dispensable. It was found that in the close country and on the narrow paths, 
columns of over 200 men were cumbersome and unwieldy, and that 200 men 
were sufficient for the work they had to do; consequently, it was very rare that 
a column exceeded that strength. 

As the dacoits so rarely stood, and when attacked disappeared so quickly, 
columns composed entirely of infantry operated at a great disadvantage. They 
would have to march for five or six hours pushing on as fast as they could and 
making a circuit over unfrequented paths and go in straight for the position, know¬ 
ing that if they rested fora moment they would lose touch of the dacoits at once. 
To follow them up for long was impossible, as they spread out in all directions, 
were lightly clad, fresh, and could generally keep out of sight in the jungles and 
villages; even if infantry left their post unobserved, any spies on the way could 
outstrip them and give information of their approach. Hence the unsatisfactory 
results of infantry engagements. Cavalry and mounted infantry were able to sur¬ 
prise gangs of dacoits by their rapid movements, and when surprised they could 
keep touch with them as they fled. 

As regard? the unsuitability of the country for cavalry operations, this was 
in a great measure nullified by the nature of the enemy, and the nature of the 
operations undertaken against them. The positions in which dacoits made 
their temporary stands were so selected and arranged that escape from them 
was in no way obstructed ; they only prepared those sides for defence from which 
they expected an attack. Being threatened with a turning movement, they at 
once withdrew. It thus happened that any position which mounted men could 
approach w'as not tenable as a position against them. 

The only positions unassailable by cavalry were those in dense jungle or 
among the hills, and that only because they were unapproachable. 

The dacoits had no drill and in retreat, as a fighting body, their dis¬ 
organization was complete. Hence from the commencement, a cavalry action 
partook of the nature of the pursuit of a disorganized enemy, and as long 
as two or three mounted men could keep together the pursuit could be continued. 
In Burma there are no horses, the ponies of the country average about 12 hands 
I inch; consequently, the appearance of -men mounted on 15-hand horses was 
imposing, and when the dacoits had once felt their power of pursuit they lived 
in abject fear of them ; they talked of them as the “ great-horse devils, ” and, if 
possible, they would fly long before the cavarly were close enough (200 yards) to 
suffer from the effect of their fire. 

The moral effect of artillery was great, but the range was generally very 
limited. A gun brought into action against a band of dacoits would often save 
the infantry from attacking, but with the object of punishing them this was a 
doubtful advantage. 

During this season the climate was found to be fairly healthy except in 
special places; but the hard marching and exposure told heavily on the troops. 

L 
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The nature of the operations to be undertaken demanded oft recurring forced 
marches and night marches; it was rare for marches to be of shorter duration 
than seven hours, and they often exceeded twelve. 

In the swampy country very short distances were got over in these times, 
and the fatigue was enormously enhanced by the difficulties in getting the trans¬ 
port along. 

At this time it was rare for the garrison of any post to remain inactive long; 
the dacoit bands were always increasing and threatening, and, as soon as troops 
had rested from dispersing one band, they were taken out to disperse another. 





APPENDIX I. 

The proposed text of document for signature of the Prince if appointed to rule Burma as a 
Feudatory state, dated 31st October 18853 by the Chief Commissioner, British Burma. 

Preamble^ —Many circumstances in the international relations between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and His Majesty the King of Burma during the last few years, and more 
especially certain recent incidents, have convinced the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India in Council that in the interests of British India, of British Burma, and of Upper Burma, 
it is absolutely necessary to make a considerable change in the mutual relations between the 
British Government in India and the state of Upper Burma. In accordance with this 
conviction His Excellency the Viceroy caused the general statement of the demands of the 
British Government to be forwarded to the Foreign Minister at Mandalay for the con¬ 
sideration of His Majesty King Thibaw’s Government. That statement was embodied in 
a letter from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, dated 22nd October, which was 
delivered to the Mandalay Government on the 30th October. [Here would follow a state, 
ment of subsequent steps, acceptance, and despatch of envoy, or refusal, despatch of armed 
force, and conquest of capital.] His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India in Council has now decided to place (or retain) His Highness Prince . . on the throne 
of Burma, in the position of a feudatory of British India; he and his successors, according 
to national custom, will be allowed to remain on the throne so long as they loyally adhere 
to the position of, and faithfully discharge the duties and responsibilities of, a feudatory of 
British India. Among other such duties and responsibilities the Viceroy and Governor 
General sets out specially, and lays stress upon the following :— 

I. —External relations. —His Highness the Prince of Upper Burma shall advise with 

the British Government and shall conform to its counsels in all matters 
relating to foreign countries cr neighbouring states, and shall enter into 
no diplomatic relations with such countries or states save through the 
Resident and with the sanction of the Viceroy and Governor General. 

II. —The limits of the territories of His Royal Highness the Prince of Upper Burma 

shall not be at any time changed without the concurrence of the British 
Government. 

III. —His Highness the Prince of Upper Burma shall refer to the arbitration of the 

Vicero) and Governor General any dispute on questions that may arise 
between himself and any neighbouring state, and shall abide by the deci¬ 
sion of the Viceroy. 

IV. — Relations with Dependencies .—The relations between Upper Burma and the 

Shan States shall be specially subject to the Resident's supervision. His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General reserves to himself full 
power to act as he may think fit regarding the states of East and West 
Karen ni. 

V. — Succession and regency. —In case of doubt as to the rightful successors to the 

throne on the demise of any Prince of Upper Burma, the Viceroy and 
Governor General shall decide between rival candidates for the succession, 
and in any case where the successor is a minor, the Viceroy shall be at 
liberty to arrange for a regency under the direction of the Resident, or 
for administration of the state in such way as His Excellency sees fit, 
until the minor Prince attains the age of 20 years. 

VI .—Employment of foreigners. —His Highness shall not take or retain in his ser¬ 
vice the subject of any foreign state without the consent of the British 
Government. 

VII. — Military armaments. —The military force of all arms hereafter to be main- 

taind by His Highness shall, at no time, exceed 5,000 men, of whom not 
more than 400 shall be artillery men, with not more than 20 field-guns, and 
not more than 12 guns of position ; and His Highness the Prince of Upper 
Burma shall take immediate measures for the reduction of his army and 
warlike material within the number above specified. No armed steamer 
shall be maintained by His Highness. 

VIII. — River forts. —All forts on the navigable parts of the Irrawaddy, Sittang, and 

Chindwin rivers shall be at once dismantled unless occupied by British 
troops, and no garrison shall be sent or kept in any such forts without the 
sanction of the Resident. 
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IX. -— Purchase of arms. —His Highness shall not purchase arms, ammunition, or 

other war materials generally in British territory or elsewhere without the 
previous consent and approval in each case of the British Resident, nor 
shall he establish factories or munitions of war without such sanction. 

X. — Resident and Assistants .—-The Viceroy and Governor General shall be at liberty 

to appoint a Resident at the Court of Upper Burma, to furnish the Resi¬ 
dent with an armed guard of such strength as he may deem necessary, to 
fortify the Residency, and to keep an armed steamer in Burman waters. 

XI. —Tie Viceroy and Governor General shall be at liberty to appoint Assistant 

Residents to any other place or places in Upper Burma, and the Resident 
and his Assistants shall be permitted to travel through the country and 
make any enquiry which the Resident may think fit. 

XII. — Mixed Court. —The Resident shall have full and final jurisdiction in all suits 

arising between registered British subjects in British territory. Civil cases 
between Burmese subjects and registered British subjects shall be heard 
and decided by a Mixed Court composed of an Assistant to the Resident 
and a suitable Upper Burma official of high rank. In case of difference of 
opinion between the English and the Burmese Judge, the parties shall have 
the right of nominating a single arbitrator and shall bind themselves by 
written agreement to abide by his award. If the parties cannot agree as 
to an arbitrator, or if the services of an arbitrator are not available, the 
case shall be referred to the Resident whose decision shall be final, sub¬ 
ject to the control of the Viceroy and Governor General. The Resident 
shall have power to make rules for guiding the procedure and regulating 
the costs of the Mixed Court to the Judicial Commissioner or to the Chief 
Court of British Burma. 

Xill.— Cantoning British troops.~~T\\z Viceroy and Governor General shall have 
full power to keep a British force of such strength as he may deem fit at 
Mandalay, Bhamo, Ningyan, and any other place or places where he may 
think fit. 

XIV. — Freedom of trade .—There shall be free transit between Upper Burma and 

the territories of the British Government of all arrivals and articles of pro¬ 
duce or manufacture, His Highness shall give full facilities for trade 
towards the sea-boards, towards China, towards the Shan States, and 
towards the countries bordering on the western frontier of Burma. 

XV. — Duties and monopolies.~T)\ity of 5 per cent, ad valorem shall be leviable on 

all animals and articles of merchandise imported into or exported from 
Upper Burma. His Highness shall arrange for the collection of such duty, 
subject to the advice and approval of the British Resident, and shall never 
raise the rate of duty beyond 5 per cent, ad valorem ; and His Highness 
shall not create or maintain monopolies for the produce or sale of, or trade 
in, any articles except wood, earth-oil, jade-stone, and precious stones. 
Provisions, material, and stores for the use of British troops shall enter 
Upper ; Burma without payment of any duty, and all facilities shall be given 
for the local purchase of necessaries for British troops. 

XVI. — The passage for traders and immigrants .—Traders from British territory who 

may desire to trade in Upper Burma, either by land or water, shall conform 
to the customs of Upper Burma, and shall be allowed by His Highness to 
travel without hindrance and to purchase whatever they require. British 
merchants shall be allowed to settle and to have land for the erection of 
houses of business in any part of Upper Burma. People from whatever 
country, who may desire to proceed to British territory, shall be allowed to 
go with their families and goods through and out of Upper Burma without 
hindrance. 

XVII— Extradition, —‘Persons found in Burmese territory, being British subjects, 
charged with having committed any of the following offences, namely, 
murder, robbery, dacoity, theft, arson, burglary, rape, embezzlement of 
public money, in British territory, shall be apprehended and delivered up 
to the British Government for trial, on one demand being made by that 
Government. 

XVI 11 .— Railways .—His Highness shall promote the construction of roads and 
railways in his dominions and shall cede all lands required for railways from 
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the British frontier to Mandalay and Bharno, or in any other part of Upper 
Burma, free of all charge, in perpetuity, with full sovereign authority to 
the British Government His Highness shall permit the free passage of 
boats and steamers over all navigable waters in his dominions. 

XIX. — Jurisdiction over railway lands ,—f^ull civil and criminal jurisdiction over 

the lands required for the railways, their works and bridges, shall rest 
entirely with the British Government. 

XX. — Access of Resident to Prince .—The Resident shall have free personal access 

to His Highness without unnecessary delay, without being compelled to 
remove his shoes or to observe other ceremonies which are inconsistent 
with the usage of European states. 

XXI. — Good Government .—His Highness shall establish in his dominions such a 

system of administration to be carried into effect by his own officers, as 
will be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects and be calculated to 
secure the lives and property of the inhabitants; and His Highness shall 
from time to time advise with, and act in conformity to, the counsels 
of the Resident, and shall prohibit barbarous executions and such like 
practices. 

XXII. — Treatment of British sympathisers — His Highness shall not punish or in 

any way visit with displeasure any of his subjects by reason of their hav¬ 
ing given assistance to the British troops or to British officers during the 
recent expedition. 

XXIII.— Contracts with foreigners.— His Highness shall not make any important 
contract with any British subject or with any foreigner, save with the 
sanction and approval of the British Resident. Any contract involving 
work, lease, or goods valued at a sum beyond one lakh of rupees will be 
an important contract within the meaning of this article. 

f Clauses end here and document continues.] 


Should any doubt arise as to the interpretation of terms used in the foregoing clauses, 
the question shall be referred for the decision of His Excellency the Viceroy and Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council whose decision shall be final. All former treaties between the 
British Government and His Majesty the King of Upper Burma are abrogated. In case 
of doubt the English version of these documents shall prevail over the Burmese version. 
The conditions mentioned in the preamble of this document in Articles I to XXIII, and 
n the foregoing paragraphs, constitute the only terms on which the British Government 
can, consonantly with the safety and prosperity of the two countries, allow Upper Burma 

to continue as a separate state. His Highness Prince.and his chief Ministers. 

.have understood this and have accepted the terms, knowing that on serious breach 

thereof His Excellency the Viceroy will be at liberty to dethrone His Highness, or alter 
the form of Government in Upper Burma, or annex the country, and they have set their 
signatures to the English and Burman copies of this document in token of their submission 
and acceptance. 

[ Here would follow signature of Prince or Ministers.] 

[Ratified by Chief Commissioner and Envoy.] 

[ Document ends.] 


The document is unipartite only, as being terms on which Viceroy places or retains 
feudatory Prince on throne of Upper Burma. No such document would be accepted by 
any Burma Prince or Minister save in presence of irresistible force and unyielding firm¬ 
ness. Something equally decided and precise is required in order to convert independent 
Burma into a feudatory state. 
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Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, dated 11th 

February 1886. 

Having now visited Mandalay and discussed the affairs of Upper Burma with 
Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner, with Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Prendergast, 
Commanding the Expeditionary Force, with Colonel Sladen, the Political Officer, and with 
all the chief local authorities, both Civil and Military, European and Native, I proceed to 
record, for the consideration and orders of Her Majesty’s Government, the conclusions at 
which I have arrived regarding the future administration of that country. These have 
been already communicated in general terms to the Secretary of State for India in my 
telegram of the 13th February. I propose in the present minute to explain the position 
more fully, and to give some account of the measures which I venture to think are best 
calculated to ensure peace and order in Upper Burma, and to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of its inhabitants. 

It is unnecessary for me to deal with the causes of our quarrel with the late King. 
They have been sufficiently set forth in previous despatches to the Secretary of State ; but 
the removal of Thibaw having become a necessity, it was manifestly desirable that it should 
be effected under such circumstances as would convince both him and his adherents that 
resistance was hopeless. With this view, General Prendergast was supplied with a large 
and efficient force, and was recommended, by the celerity and decision of his movements, 
to anticipate and confound the defensive measures of his opponent. He was also instructed 
not to be beguiled by any evasive replies or pleas for delay, but, as soon as the time 
allowed for answering our ultimatum had elapsed, to march straight upon Mandalay. In 
doing this, however, he was to adopt such tactics as were best calculated to avoid direct 
collision with the Burmese forces, so far as was compatible with the safety of his troops 
and the attainment of his object. He was also reminded that the country to be dealt with 
was not inhabited by a hostile people, but by a community identical in race and religion 
and in all its material interests with those who were already our own subjects. The 
successful manner in which General Prendergast complied with these suggestions is now a 
matter of history. 8 As a consequence, I have been able to pass up the Irrawaddy and 
to enter Mandalay amidst the greetings of a friendly and reconciled population. In 
further proof of their good feeling I may mention that, since we occupied the capital and 
the other chief towns of Upper Burma, although our soldiers freely mix with the people 
and might frequently be taken at a disadvantage, not a single murder or act of violence 
has been committed against them, while our detached parties, on their arrival at the 
various villages of the outlying districts, are spontaneously furnished by the inhabitants 
with supplies of water, and received with every token of good-will. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the prospect of the substitution of a strong and orderly Government for the 
incompetent and cruel tyranny of their former ruler is regarded with general satisfaction 
by the inhabitants of all those parts of the country to whicji we have penetrated. 

The removal of the late King to a place of security in India having been duly effected, 
it becomes a matter of urgent necessity to decide under what kind of Government Upper 
Burma is to be placed; The proclamation of the 1st of January declared the province to 
be from thenceforth an integral portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. It has also placed 
the administration under the personal superintendence of the Viceroy. The latter part of 
this arrangement, however, manifestly possesses a provisional character, and must be 
replaced by a more satisfactory and permanent regime. I will now proceed to discuss the 
alternative dispositions which have presented themselves to my mind. 

Being most reluctant to add unnecessarily to our Imperial responsibilities, I first 
considered the possibility of restricting our interference to the barest minimum by con- 
fining it to such precautionary measures as would do no more than prevent for the future 
the open or surreptitious introduction of inconvenient foreign influences into the upper 
valley of the Irrawaddy. In other words, I asked myself whether it might not be possible 
to transform Burma, to use an expression now become familiar, into a i{ buffer ” state. 
Under this arrangement, the Native Alompra dynasty would have remained upon the 
throrie; the ruling Prince, like the Amir of Afghanistan, would have been perfectly inde¬ 
pendent in matters of internal administration, and all that we should have required would 
have been the right to supervise his external relations. In fact, he would have become what 
the late King would have remained had he accepted our original proposals, an autocratic, 

• Vide page 59. 
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though confederated sovereign. On closer examination, however, and with more detailed 
information at my disposal, this scheme did not appear feasible. The kingdom of Ava 
has neither the elasticity nor the ultimate power of resistance which a “ buffer state ” 
ought to possess, as our recent expedition has clearly shown. The maintenance by arti¬ 
ficial means of its independence on the great line of communication between our Burmese 
possessions and China was evidently a contrivance of more than doubtful utility. It would 
certainly prove an obstacle to free commercial intercourse, and its weakness might tempt 
the Government of Peking to assert over it, in a serious manner, those shadowy and, as 
I believe, unfounded claims' 1 to suzerainty which the Chinese Ambassador has recently put 
forward for diplomatic purposes. Under any circumstances it is a question whether a 
semi-protected state can be advantageously established on the confines of the Empire. 
The very principle of protection, even in its most attenuated form, implies responsibilities 
out of proportion to our means of discharging them, and goes very far towards placing it 
in the power of the ruler we patronised to drag us into a war against our will by provoking 
his neighbours into aggressions, which, whether justified or not, it might become necessary 
for us to resist. Nor must we forget that only a year ago a band of Chinese adventurers 
took and kept possession of Bhamo for some weeks, b while so weak was the Native Govern¬ 
ment that its troops were unable to recover the place until bribery came to their assist¬ 
ance. A similar enterprise might be undertaken hereafter on a larger scale and.under 
more formidable auspices. In such an event, our intervention would become a necessity, 
but it would be exercised under the worst possible conditions as long as the military com¬ 
mand and resources of the country remained in the hands of a Chief alike incapable of 
husbanding his revenues or disciplining his battalions. Moreover, such a personage would 
always be jealous of our interference, and would probably prove at the most critical mo¬ 
ment unreasonable and obstructive, and perhaps disloyal. The country is not rich enough 
to support a British auxiliary contingent in addition to the court and army of a king, and 
as we certainly could not well garrison the frontier at our own expense, it would of ne¬ 
cessity be left exposed to such risks as I have indicated. 

The next alternative which I examined was that of maintaining Upper Burma as 
a fully protected state, with a native dynasty and native officials, but under a British Resi¬ 
dent, who should exercise a certain control over the internal administration, as well as 
over its relations with foreign powers. 

According to this scheme Upper Burma would assume a status similar to that of many 
Native states in India proper. I was the more induced to favour such an arrangement, as 
I had been very favourably impressed by the attitude of the Princes and by the condition of 
the native communities I had recently visited in Rajputana and Central India; but it soon 
became apparent that there was very little real analogy between the territories in question 
$nd Upper Burma. The Princes of India are for the most part highly civilised, intelligent, 
and capable persons, and are generally anxious not only to cultivate the most friendly re¬ 
lations with us, but to assimilate the administration of their states with that of the adjoin¬ 
ing provinces under direct British rule. The Burmese rulers, on the contrary, belong to 
a totally different world; the order of their ideas has been as incomprehensible to us as 
that of ours to them, while their conception of their own superiority to all created beings 
has rendered even ordinary diplomatic intercourse between themselves and other nations 
impossible. Even those of the Burmese dignitaries who, in their own personal interest and 
as established Court favourites, are anxious for the maintenance of a native dynasty on the 
throne, frankly admit that there would be no hope of improvement so long as the real 
power was wielded by a descendant of Alompra. It would be necessary, they assert, to 
place all effective authority in their own hands under the direction of a British Resident, 
and to maintain the king as a mere puppet. To any arrangement of this kind there are 
manifestly grave objections, A puppet king of the Burmese type would prove a very ex¬ 
pensive, troublesome, and contumacious fiction. Nor do the notables who thus propose to 
rule in the Royal name as Mayors of the Palace present the necessary guarantees that the 
power entrusted to them would be properly exercised. Under King Thibaw some of 
them undoubtedly took an active part in the massacres c which justly roused the indignation 
of the civilised world, and some of them are well known to have been in league with the 
dacoits who ravaged the country,‘ l 

But even were the establishment of a Protected state a measure desirable in itself, 
we are met by the difficulty that there is no Prince of the Royal House to whom the trust 
could be safely confided. Had the Nyaung Yan Prince lived, such a course might perhaps 

• Vide Chapter IX J * Vide pages 4 and 8. 
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have deserved, in his interests, a certain amount of serious consideration.® the only liv¬ 
ing member of the Alompra family whose abilities and influence would make him even a 
respectable candidate is the Myngun Prince now resident at Pondicherry. But the princi¬ 
pal claim of this personage to notoriety is the fact that he. tried to murder his father, and 
succeeded in killing his uncle. In any case, it is probable that his feelings towards us are 
unfriendly. Having been brought over from Burma to India, where he was interned, he 
escaped and took refuge with the French, whom he now naturally regards as his patrons. 
Even did we countenance his accession, he could not, without the aid of British bayonets, 
restore order to Upper Burma or maintain himself upon the throne against the numerous 
other aspirants of his House, and the successful assertion of his authority would be certain 
to prove the signal for the re-integration of commercial, if not of political, intrigues and 
jobbery at Mandalay adverse to British interests. The Nyaung Oke Prince, now in 
Bengal, is unpopular in Burma, and of unsatisfactory character. The difficulty of establish¬ 
ing him in power at Manda'ay would be even greater than in the case of the Myngun 
Prince, and the result of the experiment would probably prove disastrous. None of the 
other adult Princes are men of any note or influence, or command any substantial follow¬ 
ing in the country. 

Having rejected, then, the idea of placing on the throne a Prince endowed with the 
ordinary status of an Indian feudatory, 1 proceeded to consider whether it might not be 
desirable to setup the minor son of the late Nyaung b Yan as the destined occupant of the 
vacant throne, with British officers administering the state in his name and on his behalf 
until he should come of age 15 years hence; but it was at once apparent that this 
would impose upon us all the trouble, anxiety, and cost of a British occupation, without 
securing us any corresponding advantages in the present, while we should be committing 
ourselves in the distant future to an arrangement which, in the end, would probably disap¬ 
point our expectations, and to a Prince who might prove totally unfitted to play the part 
designed for him. It was with considerable regret that I thus felt myself constrained to 
abandon the idea of maintaining the old dynasty in one form or another on .the throne of 
Burma, for 1 had always understood that the prestige of the Alompra family had great in¬ 
fluence with the Burmese, and 1 had hoped to utilise it in the cause of order. It is to be 
observed, however,'that the loyalty of the people is exhibited as often by their tendency to 
support successive ephemeral pretenders, whenever a son of the Royal House is able to 
escape from the prison in which all the king’s children are generally confined, as by any 
exhibition of active devotion to the de facto sovereign. 

The foregoing alternatives not affording a desirable solution of the question, the pos¬ 
sibility occurred to me of permanently placing the civil administration of the country in 
the hands of British officers, at the same time that the position occupied by its former kings 
was assumed by a Llama or some similar ecclesiastical dignitary such as is found in other 
Buddhist states. By this means it might be possible, I imagined, to give a certain amount 
of satisfaction to that national sentiment with which the Burmese, in common with all other 
people, must'be credited, to console them for the disappearance of their own Royal House, 
and to secure a satisfactory channel for maintaining those ambiguous relations with China, d 
which, though proved by the Burmese to have been devoid of any recognition of inferiority, 
are asserted by the Marquis Tseng to have implied the acknowledgment of his Emperor's 
suzerain rights ; but such a dignitary, though a less sensitive centre than a king and his 
court in respect to foreign influences, might very possibly have proved a source of future 
embarrassment. At all events the idea possessed too experimental a character to have 
justified its proposal as a practical solution of the problem. 

On the whole, therefore, I am convinced that annexation, pure and simple, and the 
direct administration of the province by British officers, offers the best prospect of secur¬ 
ing the peace and prosperity of Upper Burma and our own Imperial and commercial 
interests. This decision no doubt imposes upon us serious obligations and responsibilities, 
and is for a time certain to involve a great increase of anxiety, and possibly considerable 
extra expenditure. But no other course is really open to us, and in the end I have no 
doubt that we shall be repaid for any temporary trouble and annoyance by increased 
security within our own districts and upon our eastern frontiers, as well as by the develop¬ 
ment of trade and of the general resources of the new province. 

It has not unnaturally been suggested that the deposition of Thibaw and the absorp¬ 
tion of his' territories may raise uneasy feelings in the minds of our Indian feuda¬ 
tories. This is a matter as to which I have made very careful enquiry, and I am quite con- 
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vinced that the objection is unsubstantial. The Indian Princes take but little interest in 
our proceedings in Burma. They are not linked by either political or religious sympathy 
with the Burmese dynasty, whose sole connection with India in past ages was that of a 
hostile and aggressive power. They recognise clearly that Thibaw's position was essen¬ 
tially distinct from their own, and that their relations to the British Government stand 
upon a perfectly different footing. If the rapid subjugation and summary punishment of 
the Burmese King has had any effect whatever upop their minds, I should anticipate its 
serving to convince them that hostile or dubious intrigues with foreign powers are not 
likely to be tolerated by the British Government, and can only bring ruin upon those who 
engage in them. 

Again, ft is only by annexation and the establishment of a British administration that 
we can hope to rescue Upper Burma from the state of lawlessness and anarchy in which 
many parts of it are plunged. The country has at all times, and even under its best Princes, 
suffered from the depredations of gang robbers or dacoits—recruited not only from among 
the bad characters of the towns and villages of Burma proper, but from theShans and other 
hill tribes of the surrounding mountain tracts. Under Thibaw's maladministration these 
chronic outbreaks were greatly intensified and extended ; a and the ill-directed efforts of his 
Ministers have failed to suppress them, even in the neighbourhood of the capital. Indeed it 
is universally believed that the relations of more than one of the Hlut-daw with dacoits were 
friendly and mutually profitable. b Nor can it be denied that recent events, the disbandment 
of the late King’s troops, and the confusion and uncertainty which the overthrow of the Native 
Government must for a time engender, have supplied them with additional recruits and a 
fresh stimulant. There is indeed a curious element of restlessness in the Burmese character 
which gives a great deal of trouble in Lower Burma, and invariably develops into crime 
under the influence of popular excitement or of any iriviting opportunity. Nothing is 
more common than for a young man who was yesterday tilling his fields, to all appear¬ 
ance a respectable and well-disposed cultivator, suddenly to disappear from his home and 
attach himself for a time to a gang of professional dacoits, in order to test the novelty and 
delight of an adventurous onslaught upon villages in another neighbourhood. When 
men of settled occupation can thus behave, it is of course quite natural that the unem¬ 
ployed or idle members of the community (and in Burma the industry of the women 
supports a large idle class) should join such gangs when dacoity is rife. The people 
generally, while light-hearted and engaging in many ways, have a strain of savagery and 
cruelty in their disposition which breaks out at times into wanton exercise, and can only 
be repressed by firm and even severe handling. 0 It is a mistake to suppose that the 
dacoits who are now disturbing the peace of many districts in Upper Burma, and whose 
incursions into Lower Burma caused for a time so much anxiety to the local officers, are 
chiefly bands of patriots or partisan warriors opposing the invasion of their country by a 
foreign power. Their object for the most part is plunder, and their attacks are principally 
directed, not against our parties or posts, as the fact of only seven British rank and file 
having fallen during the whole campaign sufficiently proves, but against the defenceless 
villages of their own countrymen, who apply for and welcome our patrols and columns as 
their only defence against their inroads. It is true that larger bodies, recruited from the 
disbanded soldiery and the more necessitous and adventurous portion of the population, 
may occasionally gather to a head under the standard of some Prince, and in right of their 
numbers be entitled to claim a more honourable designation than the bands of pillagers 
technically known as “ dacoits,” but it must be remembered that even these Princes are 
fiediting each for his own hand and his own personal ascendancy, and are not banded in a 
common cause against us. Whether, however, we call them dacoits, robbers, partisans, 
insurgents, rebels, or patriots, it is equally certain that in the interests of the community at 
large they must be summarily put down, though the execution of this task should be con* 
ducted in as humane, forbearing, and considerate a manner as possible. 

Much has, I am glad to find, been done by Mr. Bernard and General Prendergast to 
restore order, and the tracts to which they have been able to post British civil officers with 
an adequate protective force are now for the most part quiet and safe. When the districts d 
which have been thus far left in charge of the Hlut-daw, or supreme native council, are 
similarly taken over, I have no doubt that similar results will follow, at any rate in the 
more open and accessible parts of the country. 

We must not, however, anticipate that we shall be able to repress or prevent dis¬ 
turbance all at once or a recrudescence of disturbance hereafter. The very causes 
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which made our conquest of Upper Burma an easy task render difficult its complete 
and permanent pacification. The Burmese are credulous and childish, and appear to 
be unable to appreciate facts until these have been unmistakeably brought home to 
them. There is, apart from the royal house, no aristocracy or leading class in the 
country. All are, owing to the monastic schools, at about the same level of educa¬ 
tion. There are no rich men, a just as, thanks to the sparseness of the population, there 
are no poor. Even the priesthood has no special power, since any man may assume 
the hpungyi's robe, and all must do so once at least in their lives, while any hpungyi can 
at his pleasure renounce his vows and return to lay life, u becoming/’ as the phrase is, “ a 
man again.” We have therefore to deal with a population made up of disintegrated units, 
each thinking and acting for himself, rather than with masses or class combinations on 
whom the influence either of advantage or of fear can be brought effectually to bear. It 
will be a work consequently of time, as we know from experience m Lower Burma, to 
convince the disorderly and ill-disposed that we intend them to receive us as their rulers 
and to respect our standard of civic discipline and political morality. The situation, more¬ 
over, is undoubtedly complicated by the fact of any Alompra Prince under the Native 
Government having been always able to obtain some sort of following whenever he 
attempted to raise his flag and strike a blow for the throne. 5 Hence the jealousy with 
which the reigning monarch kept his near relatives shut up within the palace, and hence 
the terrible massacres of the royal kin which from time to time took place in Mandalay. 
Hence also the close seclusion of the King himself within his palace, as any excursion 
outside exposed him to the risk of attack from some one or other of his relatives who 
might have gathered round him a band of followers. On one of the rare occasions when 
Thibaw's father, who was undoubtedly a respectable ruler, had proceeded to a summer 
house at no great distance from the city, he was attacked by his own son, the Myngun 
Prince, to whom I have already referred. The heir-apparent was killed, and the King 
barely escaped with bis life by the back-door of the summer-house in which he was sleep¬ 
ing. The monarchy not being strictly hereditary, every prince was a possible king, and 
never abandoned the hope of being able some day to secure the throne. There are now 
wandering about the jungle not less than five of these princes, to say nothing of pretend¬ 
ers, each with his small party of followers. But the objects and procedure of these gangs 
differ little from those of ordinary dacoits. The princes themselves are men of no im¬ 
portance or influence apart from the accident of their birth, and when the ammunition of 
their followers fails, their adherents will probably disperse of their own accord, if they are 
not sooner broken up by our troops, Mr. Bernard consequently anticipates that order will 
be more or less restored in Upper Burma before the setting in of the rains, if British officers 
are placed at once in charge of all the districts ; but he is afraid that some months afterwards, 
when the crops are sown, and the season of idleness returns, there maybe some reiteration 
of our present troubles. In a year or two, however, we ought to have the whole country 
reasonably quiet. When we remember how long dacoity lasted after our occupation of 
Bengal; that 30 years ago the neighbourhood of Calcutta was rendered unsafe by gangs 
of dacoits; that within a still more recent period it was impossible to wander three or 
four miles out of Poona without a guard; and that there is at the present moment a 
dacoit leader at large in the Central Provinces who has for years defied all the efforts to 
capture him put forth t>y our own police and by those of several Native states, there is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the prospect before us, or impatient at the progress already 
made. 

In dealing with this part of the subject, the Government of India has been naturally 
anxious to assure itself that in repressing the disturbances which have been troubling the 
peace of the country, no unnecessary rigour has been employed. 6 I have already noted the 
strong injunctions laid upon General Prendergast to act, not merely with humanity, but in 
an exceptionally kind and conciliatory manner towards the people. These injunctions 
appear to me to have been conscientiously fulfilled; nor, with one lamentable exception to 
which I cannot refer without a sense of deep pain and humiliation, has any circumstance 
come to my knowledge which stands in need of reprehension^ For a brief period, and 
while our troops were actually in the presence of an enemy, martial law of necessity pre¬ 
vailed, and martial law is always a hateful expedient, and liable to abuse in the hands of 
inexperienced or excitable officers; but the moment the military situation was assured, 
Mr. Bernard was invested with full civil jurisdiction over the province and directed to 

• According to the Buddhist custom of obtaining merit for future existences by building pagodas, monasteries, &c., 
any Burman who became rich invested his money in these public works, which mow abound all over the country. 

b Vide pages S, 6, & 54. j c Vide General Prendergast's instructions, page 33. 

d Vide Martial Law and Military Executions, page 55. 
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administer it. accordingly. A number of civil officers have been placed at his disposal, 
and the Chief Commissioner assures me that the captured dacoits have been invariably 
tried 'and sentenced by the latter, though the carrying out of the capital sentences has 
necessarily been entrusted to the military authorities. He adds that none but men caught 
red-handed, and fresh from rapine and murder, have been subjected to the penalty of 
death. However terrible the necessity for such a procedure, it is the most merciful course 
in the end. Violent crime can only be controlled by a certain amount of rigour, and the 
peaceful inhabitants of the country, whom we are now bound to protect by every means 
in our power, would have a just right to complain if, through undue leniency, the burn¬ 
ing and plundering of their villages, accompanied, as it often is, by cruel forms of torture 
and murder, were encouraged rather than suppressed. Subject, however, to the forego¬ 
ing considerations, I have requested Mr. Bernard to be extremely cautious in sanction¬ 
ing any death sentences whatever. In doing this, I have only suggested the course to 
which the well-known humanity of his nature is already predisposed. 

It would have been more satisfactory before proceeding to arrange our future organ¬ 
ization had we been in the possession of fuller information as to the resources, revenues, 
and internal administration of the country under its Native Government. We are at 
present, moreover, somewhat uncertain in regard to the attitude likely to be assumed by 
the Shan States; as well as to the probable action of China upon our northern frontier. 
I hope, before leaving Mandalay, to arrange for the early despatch of an officer, with a 
small protecting column, to bear conciliatory messages to the Shan Chiefs; and I under¬ 
stand that the Foreign Office has reason to anticipate that China is disposed to meet 
us in a friendly spirit, and will assist in the re-establishment of the frontier trade. 

The attempt to restore order and to govern through the Hlut-daw has, in the opinion 
of all competent observers, hopelessly broken down. It was indeed hardly possible to 
expect otherwise. Men trained in an atmosphere of palace intrigue, whose sole object 
in life has been their own security and advancement, and who had notoriously failed to 
manage the country efficiently under the late king, hardly constituted an agency on which 
reliance could be placed under the novel and difficult circumstances in which they were 
called upon to act. An account of the experiment made is contained in Mr. Bernard's 
letter of the 12th January and its enclosures. I have satisfied myself that, although we 
may make use of a few of the best of the Hlut-daw as a consultative body, t.o be asso¬ 
ciated with the head of the British administration in Upper Burma, and may find place 
for some of the inferior members in district offices throughout the country, the Hlut-daw 
must, as an Executive Council of State, be broken up and abolished. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all the officers whom I have been able to consult that it 
is not desirable to attempt to administer Upper Burma by executive orders issued under 
the authority of the Viceroy. The legal position of British officers acting under such 
orders is obviously precarious, and I see no sufficient ground for declining to annex the 
country formally to British India; provided only that nothing be done, in the present 
state of affairs, to extend to it any portion of the Indian Statute Law.® Simultaneously 
therefore with the declaration of annexation to British India, I would ask the Secretary 
of State to make an order in Council under 33 Vic., cap. 3. section 1, extending that 
section to the whole territory of Upper Burma outside the Shan States. This will enable 
the local administration to frame simple regulations for the approval of the Governor 
General in Council, providing for all matters which it is desirable to settle upon a definite 
legal basis, such as the administration of justice, the judicial powers of officers, the 
powers of the police, and the collection of the revenue. The Regulations should be 
so shaped as to leave to the local administration a large discretionary power of settling 
detail by rules which can be amended from time to time as experience may dictate. 
The spirit of the Indian Code would be followed as far as practicable in framing the 
Regulations, but nothing so elaborate as the Indian judicial system is called for at present, 
and any attempt to introduce it would be mischievous. I propose to administer the 
country at first in a simple way and as far as may be upon indigenous lines, so as to 
render the change of Government as little irksome and disturbing to the people as 
possible. The Shan Chiefships will be treated as feudatory or tributary states without 
attempting to bring them under any direct administrative control. 

Legislation would, under any circumstances, he necessary to give validity in British 
India to the decrees and sentences of the Upper Burma judicial authorities. There are 
now in Low^er Burma jails,numerous dacoits sentenced by the civil officers in the Upper 
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Province. Effect must of course be given to these sentences, even if the new tecritory 
is not to be annexed to British India. There are no jails in Upper Burma suitable 
for the confinement of long-term prisoners If the Statute 33 Vic., cap. 3, section 1, is 
extended as I propose, the matter can easily be met by regulation under that statute. It 
will also be necessary to provide that European British subjects committing offences 
beyond the power of European district officers to try shall be committed to the Court of 
the Recorder of Rangoon. I would limit the powers of the district officers over European 
British subjects to those enjoyed by District Magistrates in India before the late amend¬ 
ment of the Criminal Procedure Code. T.his seems desirable, as no juries can be con« 
Stituted in Upper Burma. 

I propose that the Chief Commissioner of British Burma shall be also Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Upper Burma. It appears to me both unnecessary and inexpedient to appoint a 
separate Chief Commissioner for the new territory. Lower Burma must continue to be 
the base of our operations, both civil and military. Upper Burma will, for instance, be 
mainly officered from the Lower Burma Commission; and it is important for this/ if for 
no other reason, that the superior authority in both provinces should (subject to the 
control of the Government of India) remain in the same hands. On the other hand, 
the work in Lower Burma, though heavy in amount, runs upon lines which are thoroughly 
recognized and defined. In the present state of communications, and while the task of 
organizing the administration of the new province engages *the energies of the Chief 
Commissioner and detains him in Upper Burma, it will be necessary to give him 
assistance in Lower Burma. This can best be done by appointing one of the Divisional 
Commissioners to be special assistant to the Chief Commissioner to carry on the ordinary 
work in the Chief Commissioner's name and upon his responsibility—referring to the 
Chief Commissioner any matters of importance, keeping him generally informed of what 
is going on below, and being guided by his instructions in the discharge of his duty. 
The Chief Commissioner would himself also from time to time visit Rangoon and keep 
himself acquainted with all matters affecting the well-being of his original charge. I 
consider it to be of great importance to take advantage in the settlement of Upper Burma 
of Mr. Bernard's remarkable energy and talent for organization, and I should hope that, 
when this task is successfully accomplished, the united provinces may very easily be 
administered by a single officer, the services of the special assistant being dispensed 
with. 

I am inclined to accept Mr. Bernard's view that there should be at the outset no au¬ 
thor^, such as Divisional Commissioners or Sessions Judges, interposed between the Chief 
Commissioner and the district officers. I would adopt, as I have already said, the simplest 
and cheapest system of administration open tp us. There will be in each district or circle 
one British civil officer and one police officer. The civil officer will work through the 
indigenous agency of the country, Myo-wuns, Thugyis, and others, confining his efforts 
in the first instance to the restoration of order, the-protection of life and property, and the 
assessment and collection of the ordinary revenue. I see no objection to the exercise by 
the police officer of magisterial powers in cases where he has not taken part in the 
preliminary investigation. This has been legalised in Assam and will be useful in Upper 
Burma. But most of the unimportant criminal work and nearly all the civil suits must be 
disposed of by the native officials subject to the check and control of the district officer. 
Fortunately the people are not litigious, and I see no necessity for the establishment of 
distinct civil and criminal courts (except perhaps at Mandalay and in some of the larger 
towns) or for the encouragement of regular appeals and the introduction of pleaders and 
all the paraphernalia of our Indian courts. The native revenue officers will, in accordance 
with the existing custom of the country, be vested with civil and criminal powers. I do 
not propose to introduce our Indian Stamp Law, but would sanction the imposition of an 
ad valorem institution fee upon plaints in civil suits. This has been practically always 
levied under the native Government, but was usually appropriated by the Judge. It will 
now be credited to the State. 

As regards revenue arrangements, we have been unable to discover any fiscal records 
or accounts. The Hlut-daw admit that such records existed, but allege that they were 
destroyed by the soldiery or other ill-disposed persons. The information gathered orally 
from different quarters is extremely indefinite and often contradictory. I propose to 
maintain at full rates the capitation or house-tax, which was the main source of revenue 
under the native Government. It is of vital importance that the necessary census or as 
sessments should be carried out at once in order that the people may know what they have 
to expect from us in the shape of taxation. We shall engage that the rate of demand will 
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District or Deputy Commissioners’ charges 


not be liable to fluctuation from year to year, and that no unexpected cesses will be irn- 
posed upon them in the course of any year. Should it be necessary to increase the house- 
tax, six months’ notice will be given before the commencement of the year in which the 
change is to take effect. The royal lands will at the same time have to be settled. The 
initial arrangements regarding those lands will be of a temporary character, but by 
degrees, as time permits, the district officers will lease them for adequate terms of 
years. I am not in favour of introducing the system of land settlement now being carried 
out in Lower Burma. I think we should complete the work there first, and here¬ 
after should it be deemed advisable, extend the system gradually and cautiously from 
below upwards, that the people may not be disturbed by the sudden introduction of 
a regime of which they have no knowledge or experience. A.s regards currency, l have 
authorized the temporary acceptance in Upper Burma of the native silver' coinage, 
which is but slightly inferior in value to that of British India. But arrangements 
for calling this in will be elaborated hereafter in communication with the Financial 
Department. 

Mr. Bernard proposes to constitute 15 Deputy Commissioners’ charges and five 
Assistant Commissioners’ charges. All to be officered by Europeans, «*.,—• 

1 , 1 . Minhla. 

2. Myingyan. 

3. Mandalay. 

4. Ava. 

5. Sagain. 

6. Shwebo. 

7. Myadaung. 

8. Upper Chindwin. 

9. Lower Chindwin. 

10. Ningyan. 

11. Yemethin. 

12. Bhamo. 

13. Mogamey. 

14. Tabayin. 

1 15. Shan States. 

1. Taungdwingyi. 

2. Pagan. 

3. Kyauks£. 

4. Sabenago. 

5. Myinmu. 

Large as this number of charges appears to be, it is probably not more than i$ requi¬ 
site for the control and efficient management of such wide tracts of country where the 
means of communication have for the most part to be created. It is, I believe, true econo¬ 
my to start at once with an adequate staff, as in this way we shall the sooner pacify the 
country and the more effectually realise our revenue demands. It will be possible, by 
placing selected police officers in charge of the Xrakan Hill Tracts and the Salween Hill 
Tracts in Lower Burma, to reduce the number of Deputy Commissioners there by two, and 
Mr. Bernard further proposes to officer the Sandoway district entirely with Burmese offi¬ 
cials. This reduces the number of extra civil officers demanded by Mr. Bernard to 13 
Deputy Commissioners, 5 Assistant Commissioners for sub-divisions, 3 Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners to fill furl ough vacancies, or 21 in all. It appears probable that the Upper Chind¬ 
win district may for a time be managed by the Political Agent in Manipur, and I am con¬ 
sidering the propriety of handing over the Kubo valley to the Manipur state as a reward 
for the services rendered by the Raja’s troops on the Chindwin river. This, if carried out, 
would reduce the number of Deputy Commissioners by one, but such an arrangement would 
in any case be only temporary, and I agree that we must find 21 additional civil officers 
for the Burma Commission. It is proposed to distribute them as follows : 


Sub-Divisional or Assistant Commissioners' charges 



Present 

strength. 

Proposed 

addition. 

Total. 


4 

2 

6 


4 

2 

6 

• 

6 

4 

10 

• 

<5 

5 

11 

9 

5 

I 

6 

9 

6 

2 

8 

• 

5 

3 

8 

• 

18 

2 

20 


54 

2t 

75 


Deputy Commissioners, I Grade 

IT 

»t >* 11 ff 

it tt 111 »» 

„ „ IV „ 

Assistant Commissioners, I Grade 
tt II ff 

ff tt HI tt 

tt tt IV „ 


As most of the higher appointments will fall to officers already in the British Burma 
Commission (who, from their knowledge of the language and people, must be employed in 



























Upper Burma, in preference to untried men), it will be unnecessary to give at once the 
whole of the 13 steps among the Deputy Commissioners or of the six steps among the As¬ 
sistant Commissioners of Grades I to III. If 10 of these steps are given now and nine two 
years hence, there will be a considerable money saving at starting. Some Assistant Com¬ 
missioners may temporarily work as district officers with the hope of eventual promotion 
befpre them. But service in Burma is, under all circumstances, unpopular, and the prov¬ 
ince is very expensive as a residence, I do not therefore think that we can permanently 
place the staff on any lower scale. Indeed, if the revenues develope as we hope they may 
do, it will be necessary hereafter to strengthen and enlarge the staff. If only half the steps 
are given now, those officers in the Commission who make sacrifices in going to Upper 
Burma Can be suitably rewarded, and the recruits who will come in at the bottom of the 
list will not receive promotion until they have become qualified for it two years hence 
One of the Deputy Commissioners provided in the scale will be Superintendent of the 
Shan States. The actual number of new districts thus created in British Indian territory 
will therefore be only 14. 

As regards the Police, it will be necessary to appoint a European Superintendent to 
each of the 14 civil districts and to allow five Assistant Superintendents, including those re¬ 
quired to supply the places of absentees. There must also be a separate Inspector Gene, 
ral for Upper Burma. It is proposed to arrange the increased Police staff of the United 
Provinces thus— 


Inspector General 

District Superintendents, I Grade 

» M 11 » 

»> it 111 tt 

tt it IV „ 

» »' ^ » 

Assistant Superintendents, I Grade 

.. it II it 


Class A 
„ B 


Present 

strength. 

Proposed 

addition. 

Total. 

I 

I I 

2 2 

2 

2 I 

4 3 

2 

2 I 

4 3 

2 

2 I 

4 3 

4 

4 2 

8 6 

8 

4 2 

12 10 

3 

3 3 

6 6 

9 

2 9 

11 18 

9 

. 

9 9 


40 


20 20 


60 60 


In tbe same way as with civil officers only about one-half the extra steps would 
be given at once, the remainder being held over for two years. The figures in an¬ 
tique show the number of posts that would have td be added immediately to each grade of 
the present Police cadre under this arrangement. 

For the hill tracts of the Chindwin and for the posts along the Shan frontier I propose 
to raise two military police battalions, each 500 strong, under a smart young mili¬ 
tary officer aq, s Commandant. The majority of the men would probably come from 
the Punjab and Upper India. Their duties would be essentially military, and they 
would relieve the troops of outpost duty in jungle tracts in the way recently carried 
out with much success on the Assam frontier. Under the District Superintendent of 
each civil district would also be placed a small body of military police to repress disturb¬ 
ance and put down dacoity. But I propose to keep the civil constabulary within 
the lowest limits possible, as such an institution is very expensive. Each Wun and 
Thugyi would have a few Burman police peons attached to his court to execute processes 
and deal, under his orders, with petty crime. A few Burmans would also be at 
the disposal of the District Superintendent for detective purposes. But experience 
in Lower Burma has shown that the Burmans make perhaps the worst and most 
costly policemen in the world, and I do not wish to have more of them than is absolutely 
necessary. All the military police should be well drilled, be kept under strict discipline, 
and be armed with Snider rifle carbines. The Burmese police should be armed only with 
batons, and perhaps dahs.“ 

I have allowed both civil and police officers employed in Upper Burma to draw 
daily travelling allowance up to the 30th June next, as some small compensation for 
the exposure and hard work they, are at present undergoing. When the rains set in, 
their work will be reduced and ordinary rules may begin to apply. I have also agreed to 
assist officers in housing themselves by granting them a subvention at the rate of one-half 
the total cost of any house built by an officer up to a maximum subsidy of R 1,500 in 

* Burmese swords. 
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the case of a district officer, and Rr,ooo in the case of sub-divisional officer or police 

officer. ■ 

The public works expenditure must for the present be limited mainly to the construc¬ 
tion of the buildings absolutely necessary for the accommodation of troops, and to the 
development of military communications. Civil buildings will be as few and as cheap as 
possible, but proper arrangements must be made for the safe custody of treasure. 
The Chief Commissioner will be left a wide discretion in the disposal of any sum set apart 
for this purpose; Generally, in the -matter of expenditure, I propose to allow the 
Chief Commissioner the same powers as lie now exercises in Lower Burma in respect 
of provincial charges, the only essential limitation being that he must not exceed 
the total amount of the Budget grant. It is not proposed to make any provision for 
educational expenditure or for outlay under the head of Minor Departments ; and the ex. 
penditure on civil hospitals and dispensaries must be kept as low as possible. The jail accom¬ 
modation will be limited to the provision of safe sleeping wards for prisoners. The convicts 
retained in the province must ordinarily be employed on extramural work, dangerous and 
long-tfcrm men being transferred to Lower Burma, 1 shall arrange to relieve the jails of 
Lower Burma by transfers to the Andamans and to the central jails of India. The number 
of our prisoners, I regret to say, is very large, but as soon as the country is settled, I see 
no reason why a very great proportion of them should not be set at liberty. Indeed, I have 
thought it good policy to authorize Mr. Bernard to make an announcement to this effect, 
as all those interested in their welfare will thus have an additional inducement for ranging 
themselves on the side of order. 

I consider it a matter of the utmost importance to commence at a very early date the 
construction of the railway from Tounghoo to Mandalay. This line is necessary both 
on political and military grounds, placing, as it would, Mandalay within 24 hours' journey 
of Rangoon. It will also have a material influence on the early pacification of the 
districts bordering on the Shan States. Jt will pass through a tract of country believed 
to be the richest in Upper Burma, and would not be in immediate competition with 
the Irrawaddy waterway. I would prefer keeping it as a State railway, but, as 
perhaps the Secretary of State might object to further borrowing by the Government 
of India on account of railway construction, it might be necessary to call in the aid 
of a guaranteed company, transferring to it the existing State lines in Lower Burma. 1 
have authorized the Chief Commissioner to commence the survey of the probable course of 
the line from Tounghoo to Ningyan. This can be undertaken at once, as that part of the 
country is now quite orderly. I should be ready to offer reasonable concessions to any 
company that would construct a steam tram-line from the river to the Palace at Mandalay. 
The transport of stores over the four miles of intervening road would be greatly facilitated 
by such a line', and the local traffic would probably make it pay. The line would 
eventually have to be made over to the Railway Company when the railway is opened to 
Mandalay. 

I have arranged that the regular survey of Upper Burma shall be taken in hand as 
soon as the pacification of the districts is sufficiently advanced. It is important also to 
arrive at an early estimate of the value of the mineral wealth of the country, and an officer 
of the Geological Department will be placed at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner for 
this purpose. Meantime, I have submitted to the Secretary of State Mr. Bernard’s pro¬ 
posal that the Ruby Mines should te made over to the firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot & 
Co. on a three-year lease, on condition of their paying to us the annual revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees which the mines are estimated to have yielded to the former Government.* 
This firm undertakes to employ native agency, to import machinery and to allow a full 
inspection of their working, books, and accounts. Under these arrangements we shall, at 
the end of three years, have a good idea of what the mines are really worth and can make 
more permanent arrangements. It is not proposed to compel the delivery to Government 
of all stones above a certain size. It is believed that the only effect of this provision under 
the late Government was to cause the concealment or breaking up of all the large stones. 
The Jade Mines will, for the present, be left in the hands of the present lessee, a Chinaman, 
on the same conditions as to revenue and inspection of works and books. In the earth-oil 
tracts the civil officers will issue prospecting licenses to hold good for one year, and to be 
superseded thereafter by leases of limited areas for working. Existing wells will continue 
to be worked as at present, paying us a royalty. 

* Subsequently higher tenders were made by other firms for working these mines, the highest bid being four 
lakhs of rupees by Messrs. Streeter & Co. However, it was found that further enquiries must be made before the 
true value of the mines could be ascertained, and pending this none of these tenders were accepted. 





Nearly the whole area of teak forest in Upper Burma is at present in the hands of the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. The leases under which they hold are of the most 
vague and unsatisfactory description. I am considering what terms we can equitably 
concede to this Company, having due regard to the future of Forest Conservancy in 
Upper Burma. The Corporation will meantime continue to pay the rents set out in their 
engagement with the late King. The claims of other lessees will be similarly dealt with. 

Numerous claims against the late Government or against the King and Queen per¬ 
sonally are being presented to the Chief Commissioner at Mandalay. Without prejudging 
the question of the extent to which the British Government is bound to satisfy such 
claims, I have directed Mr. Bernard to receive all that may be filed before the 1st April 
next, and to submit as soon as possible to the Government of India a full report upon the 
whole question as well as upon each individual claim. In the meantime, however, I have 
authorized Mr. Bernard to take into his immediate consideration the claims of those 
European foreigners whose departure it is desirable to facilitate, and to deal with them 
in a liberal spirit. Eventually it will probably be well to place a lump sum at the Chief 
Commissioner’s disposal and to authorize him to make a fair compromise of all claims 
which appear to rest upon sufficient evidence, and to be otherwise such as a conquering 
Government ought equitably to satisfy. 

Much consideration has been given to the financial prospects of the newly acquired 
territory. Upper Burma is poorer and less fertile than Lower Burma; and the Pegu Prov¬ 
ince, which now yields a large surplus to the Imperial exchequer, did not pay its expenses 
during the first eight or ten years after annexation. It appears that ioo to 105 lakhs was 
the largest revenue from Upper Burma that ever reached the late King’s exchequer in any 
one year. Out of this total, 25 lakhs to 35 lakhs were the proceeds of customs, monopolies, 
and transit dues which we shall not retain. I have asked the Chief Commissioner, assisted 
by Mr. Jacob of the Financial Department, to estimate as accurately as they can, the 
receipts and expenditure of Upper Burma for the year 1886-87. Their forecast must be 
regarded at the best as tentative and imperfect; but it is put forward as the nearest 
approximation which can be made on the materials at present available. 

It is estimated that we may be able to collect 66.J lakhs of revenue during the year 
if the pacification of the country proceeds satisfactorily. As regards the present financial 
year, its revenue was forestalled by the late Government; and we do not expect to realise 
more than two lakhs before the 31st March 1886. 

The expenditure side of the Civil Budget comes to a total of about 37^ lakhs, in 
which the largest items are land revenue gi lakhs ; law and justice 5J lakhs; and police 
*5^ lakhs. Half of the land revenue charge is on account of commission payable, by the 
custom of the country, to thoogyis, or local revenue officials. The total charge for magis¬ 
terial and revenue officers and establishments at district and sub-divisional posts is eight 
lakhs, of which ^bout one-half falls under u Land revenue ” and one-half under “ Law and 
justice.” 

An outside grant of 10 lakhs is proposed for public works; which for the present will, 
as already stated, be mainly confined to barracks, military buildings and military commu¬ 
nications. Roads are greatly wanted throughout the country, in which at present not a 
single mile of bridged or metalled road exists. But until the revenues increase, or more 
of the Lower Burma surplus can be devoted to the improvement of the sister province, we 
cannot embark upon a system of very extensive road construction. Happily Upper Burma 
possesses a considerable length of excellent waterways ; and the railway to Mandalay will 
open up a great strech of land-locked country. 

It is reckoned that the extra military charges due to the occupation of Upper Burma 
will amount to about 30 lakhs during the year 1886-87. At present there are nearly 
17,000 troops in the two provinces of Upper and Lower Burma; but this garrison will 
probably be largely reduced when the police are organized and the country is pacified. 

The net financial outcome for the coming year resulting from the annexation of the 
new territory will be somewhat as follows:— 


Lakhs. 

Total revenues ... 66 \ 

Total charges*.77! 

Deficit . . , . . . . . . . .11 


This financial forecast takes no count of the claims which may have to be paid in 
respect of the debts due by the late Government, because charges of that kind are hardly 

# Only the extra , not the total Military, charges are here included, as has been explained above. 
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debitable to the first year of British administration. In future years we may fairly anti¬ 
cipate a considerable increase to the revenue, while it is certain that there will be a large 
decrease in the military expenditure. On the other hand, as in all other newly acquired 
provinces, there will assuredly be a growth in the cost of the Civil administration, as well 
as on account of what it will be necessary to do for the general improvement of the prov¬ 
ince and the development of its resources. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have alluded, in a very casual manner, to the effect 
which annexation may have upon our relations with China. I had, however, previously 
submitted to Her Majesty's Government my strong conviction that it is a matter of great 
importance to secure the acquiescence of China in any settlement which may be arrived 
at. When the propriety of issuing the annexation proclamation of the ist of January was 
under discussion, the Government of India specially called the attention of the Secretary 
of State to the possible effect such an announcement might produce at Pekin. They did 
not, however, consider themselves justified in doing more than this, for the obvious reason 
that the diplomatic elements of the problem were in the hands of the English Foreign Office 
and were beyond their knowledge and competence. I have already noted the manner in 
which, at one time, I thought it might be possible to satisfy all the possible requirements 
of China, without compromising Her Majesty's dignity or interfering with the direct 
administration of Burmese affairs by British officers. But, if the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to whom the consideration of the point principally belongs, sees no objection to 
such a procedure,* the Government of India can have, of course, no objection to its 
representative in Burma continuing the practice of a friendly exchange of decennial 
presents with the Governor of Yunnan under such conditions as may suit the exigencies of 
the case. The wording, however, of the agreement embodying such an arrangement 
would have to be very carefully considered. 

On reviewing the whole question which I have thus endeavoured imperfectly to 
examine, I feel that the circumstances of the case hardly permit me to hope that what 
I have said will carry anything approaching absolute conviction to the minds of Her 
Majesty's Government. There is so much uncertainty in all human affairs, and the 
forces, which may hereafter act upon the situation we are creating in Burma, are so 
various, uncertain, and remote, that even the most far-sighted and capable person could 
only give a guess at the best solution of the question. All decisions of the kind must be 
matters rather of perception than of logical demonstration. But I have the consolation of 
thinking that at all events, if experience should prove that the proposed ‘ regime' is not so 
well calculated as I had hoped, to secure the end in view, the mistake can be more easily 
rectified than if any other alternative had been adopted. Had we at once proceeded to 
the constitution of a semi-independent, or even of a protected state, and to the investiture 
of an Alompra king or any other chief in the room of Thibaw, we should have committed 
ourselves to a step which could not l^e been retraced without the intervention of force 
and the infliction of wrong. No such sinister characteristics would, however, attach 
to the withdrawal of a Chief Commissioner and his subordinates from the province, should 
circumstances ever render it desirable hereafter to replace it under the domination of 
a native ruler. 

In conclusion, I append a list of the numbers who have fallen on the field or have 
died of their wounds.during the campaign up to the present date :— 

British officers .......... 4 

Native officers . ......... 0 

British soldiers • * • • f . . . . j 

Native soldiers. 10 

Total . 21 

Of the British officers, one fell in the field, one was shot when he was reconnoitring, 
and two were accidentally surprised and cut down. 

dufferin. 

Mandalay, 

The ijth February 1886 . 
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Despatches- Extract from General Orders (No, 295), dated Simla, the 14th May 1886- 

Field Operations . 

The Governor General in Council, in directing the publication of the despatches regard* 
ing the recent operations in Upper Burma which resulted in the capture of Mandalay and 
the overthrow of King Thibaw, desires to place oil record his cordial recognition of the 
admirable manner in which Lieutenant-General Sir H. N. D. Prendergast, K.C.B., V.C., 
and the troops under his orders carried out the task set before them. 

By rapidity of movement, by skilful strategy, and by the exercise of humane forbear¬ 
ance, Sir Harry Prendergast has succeeded, with comparatively little loss to the force under 
his command, and without unnecessary bloodshed or undue severity towards the enemy, in 
occupying Mandalay, in capturing its King and taking possession of the whole of Upper 
Burma. 

For these services the warmest thanks of the Government of India are due to Sir Harry 
Prendergast, to the officers and men of the Naval Brigade, the British and Native Forces, 
the Volunteers and the Indian Marine. They are specially due to Brigadiers-General F. B. 
Norman, C.B., G. S. White, C.B., V.C., and H. H. Foord, Commanding the Infantry Brigade, 
to Captain R. Woodward, R.N., Commanding the Naval Brigade, to Colonel W. Carey, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, Colonel G. E. L. S. Sanford, Commanding Royal En¬ 
gineers, Commander A. Carpenter, R.N., Indian Marine Survey, and Captain A. Camp, 
bell, the senior officer of the Indian Marine. 

' The Governor General in Council also desires to record his approbation of the manner 
in which the various departments of the force have carried out their duties during 
the campaign. The Medical Department under Deputy Surgeon-General, J. McN. 
Donnelly, M.D., the Commissariat and Transport Departments under Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. F. Laughton and Major R. H. T. Hill, and the Ordnance Department under Major V. C. 
Fisher, have proved the complete efficiency of those departments under circumstances of 
considerable difficulty. Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. Begbie, the Superintendent of Army 
Signalling, also merits the acknowledgments of the Government of India. 

The Governor General in Council is much indebted to Rear-Admiral Sir F, W. 
Richards, K.C.B., for the very complete and prompt manner in which His Excellency placed 
the whole force under his command at the disposal of the Government of India, and for the 
admirable manner in which the Naval Brigade was organized and equipped. 

The Governor General in Council expresses his hearty thanks to Mr. C. E. Bernard, 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma, Colonel E. B. Sladen, Chief Political Officer of the 
Force, and the other civil officers who have assisted them during the recent operations. 
To Mr. Bernard His Excellency is much indebted for the valuable assistance and personal 
energy which so much lightened the labour of organizing the force and the flotilla which 
carried it to Mandalay ; also to Colonel Sladen, to whose tact and knowledge of the Burmese 
people and their language the peaceful surrender of the King was in a great measure 
due. 

The Governor General in Council also records his appreciation of the assistance 
rendered by the management of the Irrawaddy Steam Flotilla Company, and the skill 
shown by the commanders of their vessels. 

During the operations which were being conducted in Upper Burma troubles arose 
on the frontiers of British Burma consequent on raids committed by lawless soldiery and 
dacoits. These were very promptly suppressed by the troops of the British Burma Divi¬ 
sion who had not the good fortune to form part of the Expeditionary Force. The thanks 
of the Government are due for these services, and specially to Major-General L. V/. Buck, 
Commanding the British Burma Division, and Mr. E. S. Symes, Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, for the very efficient measures taken by them to secure and maintain the 
tranquillity of the province. 

The labours of the troops have not yet ended, and they may still be called on to un¬ 
dergo privations and to perform harassing duties; but the Governor General in Council 
confidently hopes that, with the aid of the civil officers, the work of pacification and the 
suppression of dacoity will soon be effected. 

It remains for the Governor General in Council to place on record his gratitude to the 
Local Governments and Army Departments for the manner in which the Expeditionary 
Force was organized and despatched. On the 19th October, warning was given to the 
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Commander-in-Chief in India, the Government of Madras, and the Director of Marine that 
an Expeditionary Force would probably be required for Burma; and on the 21st October 
orders were issued for the despatch of a division of three brigades of Infantry, six batteries 
of Artillery, six companies of Sappers, and a Naval Brigade, part of the force embarking at 
Calcutta, and part at Madras. Embarkation took place simulaneously from both ports on 
the 1st November, and by the 6th November the entire force had sailed from India 
completely equipped for service. On the 14th, the force which was in course of 
concentration on the British Burma frontier crossed the frontier, and hostilities com¬ 
menced. On the 28th November Mandalay had fallen and the King surrendered. Few 
expeditions have been conducted to a successful issue with such rapidity and completeness. 

The Governor General in Council desires to express his cordial appreciation of the 
energy displayed by the Government of Madras, the Provincial Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army, and the Departments working under their orders for the expeditious 
and efficient manner in which every detail of the organization and embarkation of the 
Madras force was carried out. The Government of Madras have very fully acknowledged 
the services of the following officers as deserving of notice, and the Governor General 
in Council wishes now to add to these commendations an expression of his own apprecia¬ 
tion of their services :— 

Colonel H. P. Hawkes, Commissary General. 

Major-General S. H. E. Chamier, Inspector General of Ordnance. 

Surgeon-General J. Irvine, M.D., Medical Staff. 

Surgeon-General M- C. Furnell, Indian Medical Department. 

Lieutenant J. H. Taylor, R.N.R., Master Attendant. 

The Governor General in Council also desires to thank the Government of Bombay 
for their cordial response to the requisitions made by the Government of India, and for the 
rapidity with which their troops were equipped and despatched. 

The Governor General in Council takes this opportunity to thank Sir Donald Stewart, 
who was Com m ander-i n - Chief in India when the Expeditionary Force in India was orga¬ 
nized, for his co-operation and advice ; also His Excellency Sir Frederick Roberts for the 
assistance rendered since his arrival in India. The Governor General in Council also 
acknowledges the services rendered by the Adjutant General and Quartermaster General 
in India, and the staff and departmental officers who, under their orders, have carried out 
the various details connected with the organization and despatch of the force. 

The thanks of the Government of India are due to the following officers and their 
subordinates for the energetic part taken by them in the equipment of the force :— 

Colonel J. V. Hunt, C.B., Commissary General-in-Chief; 

Colonel R. C. Low, C.B., Commissary General for Transport; 

Major-General T. E. Hughes, C.I.E., Director General of Ordnance in India; 

Surgeon-General C. D. Madden, Medical Staff; 

Surgeon-General B. Simpson, M.D., Indian Medical Department; 

Colonel B. Walton, C.I.E., Superintendent and Agent for Array Clothing; 

Captain J. Hext, R.N., Director of Marine, for the promptitude and efficiency 
with which the transports were taken up and fitted ; 

Captain G. O’B. Carew, C.I.E., Deputy Director; 

Commander H. A. Street, R.N., Assistant Director. 


From Major-General Sir T. D. Baker, K.C.B., Adjutant General in India , to the 
Secretary to the Government of India , Military Department . 

With reference to this office No. 1465 ( Camp ), of 3rd February 1886, submitting a 
despatch from Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Pren4ergast, relative to the military opera¬ 
tions in Upper Burma, and to the report of Major-General Buck with regard to the opera¬ 
tions in Lower Burma, received under Military Department No. 352 E.B., dated 5th March 
*886, I am now directed by the Commander-in-Chief to forward, for submission to the 
Government of India, the accompanying despatch from Lieutenant-General Sir Harry 
Prendergast, in which the services of the officers and troops engaged in the campaign are 
brought to notice. 

2. The Commander-in-Chief considers that the eminent success which attended this 
expedition is attributable to the able manner in which the General Officer Commanding 
carried out his instructions, to the galTant and good service of the officers and troops 
engaged, and to the efficient organization of the force. 

3. The Commander-in-Chief has much pleasure in bringing to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment the excellent service rendered by the .Rova) Navy and Royal Marines, and their 
cordial co-operation which tended greatly to the success of the expedition. 
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4. In conclusion, I am directed to state, for the information of Government, that in a 
supplementary despatch received from General Prendergast, dated 31st ultimo, the follow¬ 
ing officers have been brought to notice :— 

Captain V. A. Schalch, nth Bengal Infantry, for good service rendered as 
^Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant C. P. Fendall, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant W. H. Dobbie, 26th Madras Infantry. 


From Lieutenant-General Sir H. N. D. Prendergast, K.C.B., V.C., Cotnmanding 

Forces in Burma, to the Adjutant General in India, —dated Rangoon , the 26th 

March 1886. 

In continuation of my despatch, dated 14th January 1886, reporting the operations 
of the Burma Expeditionary Force from their commencement to the surrender of Mandalay 
on 29th November 1885, 1 have the honour to solicit a reference to my journal of opera¬ 
tions since that date, from which it will appear that the important towns of Mogaung, 
Bhamo, and Shwebo have been occupied to the north of Mandalay, and the stations of 
Ningyan, Yemethin, Mahlaitig, and Kyauksd established to the eastward towards the Shan 
frontier; Ava, Sagain, A 3 &n, and Taungdwingyi being furnished with detachments. Several 
subsidiary posts have also been located in places where the presence of troops has been 
considered desirable. 

2. The object in establishing these stations and posts has been the assertion throughout 
the country of our military ascendancy, the maintenance of our lines of communications, 
the repression of dacoity, and the protection of the well-behaved inhabitants. 

Though the work upon which the troops has been engaged has been of an important 
and arduous nature, it was not such as to render necessary special despatches from me 
relating to the various minor affairs which have occurred in different parts of the country. 

3. The rapid success which attended the expedition to Mandalay was mainly due, 
firstly, to the efficient organization of the force employed; secondly, to the very complete 
information on record regarding the country and its resources ; and, thirdly,' to the hearty 
and efficient co-operation of all those who were engaged in the campaign. 

4. To the officers, soldiers, and sailors of the Burma Expeditionary Force my acknow¬ 
ledgments are due for willing obedience and cheerful discharge of duties under varied and 
often trying conditions of service. 

Discipline has been well maintained throughout. 

5. I would now submit, for the favourable consideration of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and of Government, the names of officers and others who have more 
specially assisted me in the conduct of this campaign :— 

Major-General L. W. Buck, Commanding the British Burma Division, who most 
loyally co-operated with me in preparing the force for service in Upper 
Burma, and # subsequently organized the column which operated from 
% Toungoo. 

Brigadier-General F. P. Norman, C.B., Commanding the 3td Brigade. 

Brigadier-General H. H. Foord, Commanding the 1st Brigade. 

Brigadier-General G. S. White, C.B., V.C., Commanding the 2nd Brigade 

To each of these officers and to their staff my thanks are due. 

The judgment and military experience of Brigadier-General Norman, C.B., were 
highly valuable, and fully justified me in entrusting the command at Bhamo to him at a 
critical juncture. 

To Brigadier-General Foord was entrusted the duty of capturing the redoubt of Gwfe- 
gyaung-Kamyo. 

Brigadier-General White commanded at MariclaJay during my absence at Bhamo, and 
by his energy and determination succeeded in quelling the insurrection around Mandalay. 
He is an officer of high military capacity. 

Colonel D. Shaw, Madras Staff Corps, Commanding at Thayetmyo, protected my base 
at Thayetmyo by energetic action against the insurgents on the frontier. 

Colonel T. N. Baker, 2nd Bengal Light Infantry, commanded effectively the column 
that successfully attacked Minhla on the 17th November 1885, and has since then com¬ 
manded the garrison at that station. 

Colonel W. Carey, R.A., commanded the Royal Artillery during the campaign. From 
the first organization of the siege-train, be has been conspicuous by the zeal and ability 
which he has brought to bear on all matters connected with his arm of the service. He 
also contributed materially to the Intelligence Branch by publishing notes taken when he 
was on a visit to Mandalay a short time before the declaration of war. 
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Colonel P. H. F. Harris, nth Bengal Infantry, gallantly commanded his fine regiment 
at Minbla, and has commanded the garrison of Myingyan since its establishment. He has 
shown great energy and zeal in organizing flying columns for the pacification of the district, 
and has been well supported by the officers and men of the detachments. 

Colonel G. E. L. S. Sanford, R.E., Commanding Royal Engineer to the Force, has 
afforded me, in addition to his professional assistance, very efficient aid as Chief Engineer 
of Public Works after the occupation of Mandalay. As a staff officer he is invalpable. 

Colonel H. M. Bengough, Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General, so organized 
the staff and conducted his duties that there has been no friction. He is an officer remark¬ 
able for energy, tact, zeal, and knowledge of military affairs. 

Colonel W. P. Dicken, Madras Staff Corps, Commandant, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, 
commanded the Tounghoo column, and achieved a rapid and well-merited success. 

Colonel J, C. Auchinleck, R.A., has commanded the line of communication with firm¬ 
ness and discretion. 

Colonel John Tilly, Commanding the 1st Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, has com. 
manded his battalion with zeal and ability, and when entrusted with an independent com¬ 
mand accomplished satisfactorily the duty confided to him. 

Colonel W. H. B. Kingsley, Commanding the 2nd Battalion, Hampshire Regiment, 
returned to his post from sick leave at the earliest opportunity, and has ably commanded 
his regiment, which has done excellent service throughout the late operations. 

Colonel A. A. LeMesurier, 2nd Battalion, “The King's” Liverpool Regiment, has com¬ 
manded his battalion throughout the recent operations, and has been successful in action as 
commander of a field column. 

Deputy Surgeon General J. McN# Donnelly, I.M.D., as Principal Medical Officer of 
the Force, has organized and administered the very efficient hospital arrangements, afloat 
and ashore, to my satisfaction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W, T. Budgen, R.A., deserves credit for the good service per¬ 
formed by him and the officers and men of the Royal Artillery under his command. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Laughton, Assistant Commissary General, in Commissariat 
charge. To this officer and to the officers and men of the Department my acknowledg¬ 
ments are specially due. 

Owing to the numerous columns furnished by the force, the strain on this department 
has been unusually severe; but no instance of failure has occurred, and this can only be 
attributed to the untiring zeal and energy of Lieutenant-Colonel Laughton and his subor. 
dinates. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Gordon, Commandant, 23rd Madras Light Infantry, deserves 
credit for the admirable state of the regiment which he commands, and has distinguished 
himself when in command of field columns. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Protheroe, C.S.L, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster 
General, served on the staff, of which his ability, industry, tact, temper, and judgment made 
him an invaluable member, and by hi$ knowledge and official experience has lent, valuable 
aid to the department 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. B. Simpson, 12th Madras Infantry, commanded the assaulting 
party at Minhla redoubt, and conducted the attack on the rebels at Kadoe on 13th January 
1886, until severely wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. Begbie, Madras Staff Corps, has been in charge of the Army 
Signalling of the Force. I have already in my former despatches had the honour to place 
on record the great value that the expedition has derived from visual signalling throughout 
the campaign. Lieutenant-Colonel Begbie, by his sustained personal interest in, and unre¬ 
mitting personal superintendence of, the working of his department, has conduced much to 
the successful results attained. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. R. D. Macneill, Madras Staff Corps, Deputy Assistant Adju¬ 
tant and Quartermaster General, conducted the duties of the Intelligence Department until, 
wounded when acting as guide to the column at the attack on Minhla. It is to this officer's 
previous labours in the Intelligence Branch that I was indebted for the very complete in¬ 
formation afforded me from the office of the Quartermaster General in India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Baker, Hampshire Regiment, commanded the battalion till the 
arrival of Colonel Kingsley after the surrender of Mandalay, and has been twice selected 
for the command of detached columns. 

Major F. W, Hemming, 5th Dragoon Guards, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter¬ 
master General, took over the charge of the Intelligence Department on his joining the 
force, and showed zeal and activity in acquiring and formulating information. 
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Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) R. F. Williamson, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, admirably 
commanded the detachment at the important post of Shwebo. In this command he dis¬ 
played high military qualities, fought four successful actions with the rebels, and did much 
to secure the pacification of the district. 

Major W. P. Symons, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General, has 
proved himself possessed of the highest qualifications for staff duties in the field and in the 
office, and merits recognition. 

Major H. P, Law, Royal Scots Fusiliers, commanded for some months the Taung- 
dwingyi column with signal boldness and success. 

Major R. H. T. Hill, Madras Staff Corps, as Director of Transport to the Force, has 
rendered valuable service. Great demands were made on the Transport Department for 
the many flying columns despatched for the suppression of rebellion, and, thanks to Major 
Hill's energy and resource in organizing a local transport, the wants of the Expeditionary 
Force have been satisfied. 

Major W* B. Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers, commanded the first cavalry detachment 
sent to Upper Burma. He has on several occasions been selected for the command of 
columns, and has exhibited zeal, energy, and knowledge of his profession. 

Major E. C. Browne, Royal Scots Fusiliers, personally organized a body composed of 
Mounted Volunteers, Mounted Infantry, and Mounted Native Police for service with the 
expedition,—a force which proved itself of great utility. 

Major A. J. Stead, nth Bengal Infantry, commanded the detachment^ at Pagan, and 
successfully operated against the insurgents in the district. 

Major E. R Ommanney, nth Bengal Infantry, successfully commanded a column 
against the enemy near Mingyan. 

Major C. H. Sheppard, nth Madras Infantry, officiated as Deputy Judge Advocate to 
the Force in the absence of any regularly appointed officer of that department. 

Major J. E. Collins, 2nd Hampshire Regiment, for skill and energy in command of 
several expeditions against the enemy near Mandalay. 

Major C. C. Campbell, 23rd Madras Light Infantry* commanded the expedition sent up 
the Chindwin to Kandat in December 1885, and showed much ability and perseverance in 
carrying out his mission. 

Major C. W. Walker, 19th Madras Infantry, performed the duties of Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Adjutant and Quartermaster General efficiently, both in the field and in quarters. 

Captain A. R. F. Dorward, R.E., commanded the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, 
and was a most efficient field engineer. He showed eminent qualifications for command 
when selected to command a mixed force in the field. 

Captain R. L. Milne, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General, is a staff 
officer of merit and deserving of recognition. 

Captain D. A. A, Macpherson, Field Paymaster, has conducted the duties of his 
Department with much ability and courtesy. 

Surgeon-Major C. Sibthorpe, in medical charge of the Head-quarter Staff, has shown 
himself always ready'to afford any professional or personal assistance in his power. 

Captain R. O. Lloyd, R.E., owing to his knowledge of the Burmese language, was very 
valuable as a field engineer. He was severely wounded. 

Captain W. Aldworth, Bedfordshire Regiment, has not only efficiently performed 
the duty of Aide-de-Camp, but has also given me most valuable assistance as Military 
Secretary. 

Lieutenant G. A, Ballard, R.N., proved a most efficient Aide-de-Camp. His know¬ 
ledge of his profession and his willing assistance as Secretary were of great advantage 
tb me. 

Lieutenant C. D. Learoyd, R.E., was a most useful orderly officer. His professional 
knowledge and skill as a surveyor enabled him to perform valuable service with detached 
columns. 

Captain T. P. Cather, R.E., is an invaluable Transport Officer, and has remarkable 
talent for organizing and commanding men. 

The following junior officers have been brought to notice by Officers Commanding Bri¬ 
gades and Heads of Departments in this Force, and I would hope that His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief will be pleased to take them into his favourable consideration 

Captain R, A. P. Clements, South Wales Borderers, Brigade-Major, severely 
wounded. 

Captain M. C. Barton, R.E. 

Captain J. E. Preston, 12th Madras Infantry. 






Lieutenant G, L. Angelo, 23rd Madras Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. A, Tanner, R.E. 

Lieutenant H. E, Porter, 24th Madras Infantry, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant P. M. Carnegy, 12th Madras Infantry, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant W. A. Cairnes, R.E. 

Lieutenant R. D. Burlton, and Madras Lancers. 

Lieutenant P. R. Mockler, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant W. R. H. Beresford, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant H. V, Cox, 21st Madras l nfantry. 

Lieutenant G, H, H. Couchman, Somersetshire Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. T. D. Wilkinson, 12th Madras Infantry, dangerously wounded, 
distinguished gallantry at Minhla. 

Lieutenant H; L. Dodgson, 2nd Bengal Infantry. 

Lieutenant R. D. Anderson, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant R. C B. Making, 2nd Hampshire Regiment* 

Lieutenant J. R. Dyas, 2nd Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant R. I. Forbes, 2nd Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant B. Holloway, 2nd Madras Lancers. 

Lieutenant A. P. D. Harris, nth Bengal Infantry; success in command of a 
detachment. 

4 Lieutenant A. P. G. Gough, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant W. A. J. O'Meara, R.E., severely wounded. 

Lieutenant C. C. A. SilJery, 12th Madras Infantry, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant R. A. T. Dury, Bengal Staff Corps, attached to nth Bengal Infantry 
’(killed). 

Lieutenant H. T. Brooking, 21st Madras Infantry. 

Lieutenant L. de R. Jervis, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant J, H. Gwynne, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Q. G. K. Agnew, 4th Battalion, Royal Scots Fusiliers, Transport 

Officer. 

6. I trust the European warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
the native officers, non-commissioned officers and men mentioned by Brigadier-Generals 
Commanding and Heads of Departments will receive suitable recognition of their services. 

7. The Revd. E. T. Beatty and the Chaplains of the Church of England and Priests 
of the Church of Rome appointed to serve with the force have shown much zeal and 
earnestness in the discharge of their duties. 

8. To Captain R. Woodward, R.N., and to the officers and crews of the Naval 
Brigade serving under his orders, my thanks are specially due for valuable co-operation 
rendered afloat and ashore with the heartiness and thoroughness characteristic of the 
Royal Navy* 

To Captain Woodward personally I am indebted for the energy, willingness, and 
professional skill continuously placed at my disposal. 

I would beg to endorse the recommendations of Captain Woodward of the officers aud 
men serving under him, hoping that the services of Commander W. R. Clutterbuck, R.N., 
Commander J. Durnford, R.N., Commander C. J. Barlow, R.N., and Lieutenant F* P. 
Trench, R.N., may receive special recognition. 

Commander Clutterbuck, in command of Her Majesty's I. M. S. Irrawaddy , in concert 
with Lieutenant Trench, in command of the steam launch Kathleen, gallantly captured a 
King's steamer under the fire of a battery at the outset of the campaign, and from that 
time to the occupation of Mandalay these two officers have led the van of the river fleet. 

Commander Durnford served on my staff until the occupation of Mandalay, and his 
tact, energy, and professional knowledge were of great service to me. 

Commander C. J. Barlow's march of 120 miles through the country with a detachment 
of blue-jackets reflects great credit on that officer and his party. 

The manner in which Commander A. Carpenter, Her Majesty's I. M. S. Investigatory 
conducted the duties of the river survey is deserving of special recognition, and his 
labours will, I am convinced, prove to be of great practical value. 

Major W. M. Lambert, Royal Marine Artillery, and the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Royal Marines attached to the Naval Brigade, have lent me very willing 
assistance whenever possible. 
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The text of the letter presented to General Prendergast by Burmese Minister under a flag 
of truee on 26th November 1885, and of General Prendergast’s reply. 


From His Excellency the Prime Minister , to Commander-in-Chief of the English War 
Vessehy—{Dated 4th decrease of Tasoungmow , 72^7,= 2$th November 188 5). 

1. Although the treaty 8 negotiated at Simla was not concluded, the Burmese Govern- 
rhent were under the impression that the former friendly conditions would still prevail, and 
they could not therefore believe that the English Government would make war on Upper 
Burma. 

2. The Burmese Government have always had at heart the welfare and prosperity of 
the English people. They have all along protected the interests of the Irrawaddy Com¬ 
pany's teak trade and the general interests of all British subjects. 

3. We are desirous of still further protecting British interests, so far as lies in our 
power, both at present and in all future time. 

4. The last letter (ultimatum) forwarded by the English Government contained very 
important political matters, and our Sovereign regrets that the time allowed was too short 
to admit of serious deliberation. 

5. The English Government ought to have known that the only reason why the 
Burmese Government in their reply to the said letter did not fully concede all the demands 
made was because we were not allowed sufficient time for deliberation. It must have been 
apparent from the tenour of our reply that the Burmese Government was desirous of remain¬ 
ing on terms of amity and friendship. 

6. The Burmese Government did not wholly reject the rights and privileges claimed 
by the British Government, and we are grieved to find that the English Government, which 
has alway been so friendly, in the present instance have made immediate war on us. We 
have simply resisted in order to maintain the reputation of the kingdom and the honour of 
the Burmese people. 

7. The English are renowned for their just and straightforward action in all matters 
(political). We look forward, therefore, with confidence to their doing what is just and 
proper in the present instance. 

8. The country of Burma is one which deserves justice and consideration. We believe 
that it will receive this consideration at the hands of the English Government. 

9. If this is granted, the Kingdom of Burma need not be annexed. It is well to re¬ 
member, too, that on a former occasion Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
was pleased to declare publicly that there was no intention on the part of the English Gov¬ 
ernment to annex Burma, unless such a step was necessitated on good cause shown. 

As no such cause exists, the great powers of Europe should not have it in their p6wer 
to say that the Royal declaration has not been faithfully observed. 

10. In addition to the rights and privileges already granted in our reply to your ulti¬ 
matum, His Majesty the King of Burma has now declared his will to concede all the other 
demands which were not at first allowed, because we had not sufficient time to bring them 
under consideration. 

11. His Majesty the King is well disposed (in mind and heart). He is straightforward 
and just, and expects that the English Government will act in accordance with the wishes 
expressed in this letter. 

12. By so doing, the world will have no cause to say that the English have acted un¬ 
justly, or with a disregard of international law. 

13. The English Government entered our country and attacked us with a number of 
war vessels. We were obliged to resist. We now desire that hostilities shall cease; and 
we trust that the English Government will meet us half-way and enter into a treaty by 
which friendly intercourse may be resumed between the two great countries. . 


Reply . 

General Prendergast begs to inform the Kin-Wun-Mingyi, in reply to his letter of 
this date, that, acting in accordance with the instructions he has received from the Viceroy 

• Vide page 6, 
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and Governor General of India, it is quite out of his power to accept any offer or proposals 
which would affect the movement of the troops under his command on Mandalay. 

No armistice therefore can at present be granted; but if King Thibaw agrees to 
surrender himself, his army, and his capital to British arms, and if the European residents 
at Mandalay are all found uninjured in person and property General Prendergast promises 
to spare the King’s life and to respect his family. 

He also agrees not to take further military action against Mandalay beyond occupying 
it with a British force, and stipulates that the matter in dispute between the two countries 
shall be negotiated on such terms as may be dictated by the British Government. . A reply 
to this communication must be sent so as to reach General Prendergast before 4 a.m. to¬ 
morrow morning. 

By order, 

S,S. a DOOWOON, ” (Signed) E. B. SLADEN, Colonel, 

The 26th November 188 5. Chief Civil Officer, Burma Field Force . 
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9. The officers and men of the Indian Marine have worked admirably throughout the 
expedition, and I trust some recognition of their excellent services may be afforded to the 
following officers:— 

Captain A. Campbell, Her Majesty’s Indian Marine. 

Mr, C, W. Hcwett, 1st Grade Officer, Indian Marine. 

Mr. H. S. Black, 1st Grade Officer, Indian Marine. 

Mr. W. Chandler, 1st Grade Officer, Indian Marine. 

Mr. G. A. Lye, 1st Grade Officer, Indian Marine. 

Mr. G. L’E. Mathias, 1st Grade Officer, Indian Marine. 

Captain A. Campbell, Her Majesty’s Indian Marine, as Senior Marine Transport 
Officer, was of invaluable service in organizing and marshalling the large fleet of river 
steamers that conveyed the force to Mandalay. 

10. I would beg to tender my sincere acknowledgments to Mr. C. E. Bernard, C.S.I., 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma, for the hearty support and co-operation which he 
has extended to me from the commencement of the expedition; and to Colonel Sladen my 
thanks are due for the able assistance which his extended acquaintance with Upper Burma 
has enabled him to place at my service. 

11. I would also wish to acknowledge the services of Mr. Kennedy, the Manager of 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, and of the commanders and crews of the steamers of the 
Company, who by their skill and willing co-operation have contributed so much to the 
safety and comfort of the troops and to the success of the expedition. 

12. I would solicit the attention of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the 
special opportunities afforded by this campaign in its latter phases to officers of compara¬ 
tively junior rank to show the military qualities that they possess, owing to the great 
number of independent minor operations which have been undertaken. It has thus been 
possible to select a considerable number of junior officers as deserving of special notice, 
and I trust that each may obtain some recognition of his services. 

As regards the officers of the Madras' Army thus brought to notice, I would venture to 
invite His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to bear in memory that the Coast Army has 
lately had few opportunities of seeing service, and I would very respectfully submit that 
the present is a favourable opportunity to give promotion to comparatively young officers 
who may appear to merit it, thus infusing a new life into the army without injury to 
the professional feeling of those who have not been fortunate enough to p articipate in the 
campaign. 


The rewards for this period of the campaign were as follows : - 

To be Knights Commander of the Order of the Bath— 
Lieutenant-General H. N. D. Prendergast, V.C., C.B. 

•' Major-General G S. White, V.C,, C.B. 

Colonel F. B. Norman, C.B. 

To be Military Companions of the Order of the Bath- 
Colonel P. Harris, x ith Bengal Infantry. 

„ A. M. Bengough, Madras Staff Corps. 

„ A. A. LeMesurier, The King’s Regiment. 

„ A. Laughton, Madras Staff Corps. 

„ T. G. R. D. McNeill, Madras Staff Corps. 
Surgeon-General Donnelly, Indian Medical Staff. 
Colonel W. Carey, Royal Artillery. 

„ G. E. L. S. Sanford, Royal Engineers. 

To be Companions of the Distinguished Service Order- 
Captain B. Channer, 2nd Bengal Light Infantry. 

„ W. Aldworth, 2nd Beds. Regiment. 

„ A. R. F Dorward, Royal Engineers. 

,, E. C. Wace, Royal Artillery. 

„ O. Smyth, Royal Artillery. 

„ T. P. Gather, Royal Engineers. 

„ L. C Dundas, The King’s Regiment. 

„ R. L. Milne, The King’s Regiment. 

„ R. L. Payne, Somersetshire Light Infantry. 

„ T. E. Preston, 12th Madras Infantry. 
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Lieutenant W, K. Downes, nth Bengal Infantry 
To be Colonels— 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Protheroe, C.S.I., Madras Staff Corps. 
„ R. F. Williamson, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels— 

Major V. C. Fisher, Royal Artillery. 

„ H. D. Law, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

,, T. E. Collins, Hampshire Regiment. 

„ W. B. Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers. 

„ W. P. Symonds, the South Wales Borderers. 

„ George Simpson, Madras Staff Corps. 

„ Rowland Hill, Madras Staff Corps. 

To be Brigade Surgeons— 

Surgeon-Major C. Sibthorpe, Indian Medical Staff, 

„ . H. W. A. Mackinnon, Army Medical Staff. 
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Treaty of Peaee concluded at Yandabu, 24th February 1826. 


English version . 

Treaty of Peace, between the Honourable 
the East India Company on the one part, and 
His Majesty the King of Ava on the other, set. 
tied by Major-General Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, and K.C.T.S., commanding the 

expedition, and Senior Commissioner in Pegu 
and Ava, Thomas Campbell Robertson, Esq., 
Civil Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, and 
Henry Dacie Chads, Esq., Captain, command¬ 
ing His Britannic Majesty's and the Honour¬ 
able Company's naval force on the Irrawaddy 
river, on the part of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany, and Mengyee Mahamen-hlah-Kyanten, 
Woongyee, Lord of Laykaing and Mengyee- 
maha-mehlah-thee-hathoo Atwen Woon, Lord 
of the Revenue, on the part of the King of 
Ava, wlio have 'each communicated to the 
other their full powers agreed to, and execut¬ 
ed at Yandabo, in the kingdom of Ava, on 
this twenty-fourth day of February in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, corresponding with the fourth 
day of the decrease of the moon Taboung, 
in the year one thousand one hundred and 
eighty-seven, Guadma era. 

Article ist .—There shall be perpetual peace 
and friendship between the Honourable Com¬ 
pany on one part, and His Majesty the King 
of Ava on. the other. 

Article 2nd, —His Majesty the King of Ava 
renounces all claims upon, and will abstain 
from all future interference with, the princi¬ 
pality of Assam and its dependencies, and 
also with 'the contiguous petty states of 
Cachar and Jayntea. With regard to Munni- 
pore, it is stipulated that, should Gumbheer 
Singh desire to return to that country, he 
shall be recognised by the King of Ava as 
Raja thereof. 

Article 3rd .—To prevent all future dispute 
respecting the boundary line between the two 
great nations, the British Government will 
retain the conquered provinces of Aracan, 
including the four divisions of Aracan, Ram- 
ree, Cheduba, and Sandoway; and His 
Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right 
thereto. The Amonpectonmien, or Aracan 
mountains, (known in Aracan by the name 
of the Yeoamatoung or Pokingtoun range), 
will henceforth form the boundary between 
the two great nations on that side. Any 
doubts regarding the said line of demarcation 
will be settled by Commissioners appointed 
by the respective Governments for that pur¬ 
pose, such Commissioners from both powers 
to be of suitable and corresponding rank. 


Bur man version . 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship, between 
the English Company’s Governor General 
of India and the King of Burma, made by 
the Chief General, the Noble Archibald 
Campbell, Commissioner, Robertson, Esq., 
Commissioner, and Chads, Esq., Commander 
of the English war vessels on the Irrawad¬ 
dy river, appointed by the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, and Men-gyee Mdhd-men-kla-kyan- 
t£n, Woongyee, Lord of La-kaing and 
Men-gyee Mdhd-men-hld-thee-ha-thu, At¬ 
wen Woon, Lord of the Revenue, appoint¬ 
ed by the King of Burma at Yan-da-bo, on 
the fourth of the decrease of Ta-boung in 
the year 1187 (February 24th, 1826). 


Article rst .—Let there be perpetual 
peace and friendship between the Governor 
General and the King of Burma. 

Article 2nd .—The King of Burma shall 
no more have domiaion over, or the direc¬ 
tion of, the towns and country of Assam, 
the country of Akkabat (Cachar) and the 
country of Wa-tha-li (Jyntea). With re¬ 
gard to Munnipore, if Gar.-bee-ra-shing 
desire to return to his country and remain 
ruler, the King of Burma shall not prevent 
or molest him, but let him remain. 

Article 3rd.~~ That there may be no cause 
of future dispute about the boundary be¬ 
tween the two great countries ; the English 
Government will retain the country of 
Aracan, that is, Aracan, Ramree, Manoung 
(Cheduba) and Than-dwa, which they have 
conquered; and the King of Burma shall 
not have the dominion. Let the Yo-ma 
and Bokoung range of mountains, unto the 
Great Pagoda, on the Man-ten promontory 
(Cape Negrais), be the boundary. If here¬ 
after there should be a dispute about the 
boundary, let men be appointed by the 
English and the Burmese Governments to 
decide correctly, according toancient limits. 
The men appointed shall be respectable 
officers of Government. 
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English version— continued, Burman version —continued. 

Article 4th .—His Majesty the King of Ava Article 4th .—The King of Burma cedes 

cedes to the British Government the con- to the British Government the towns of 
quered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and Ye, Tavoy, Myik (Mergui) and Tennas- 
Tennasserim, with the islands and depen- serim, with their territories, mountains, 
denotes thereunto appertaining, taking the shores and islands. The Salwen river shall 
Sal wen river for the line of demarcation on be the boundary. If hereafter there should 
that frontier. Any doubts regarding their be a dispute about the boundary, let it be 
boundaries will be settled as specified in the settled as specified above, 
concluding part of Article third. 

Article $th. —In proof of the sincere disposi- Article $th. —The King of Burma, in 
tion of the Burmese Government to retain the order to make manifest his desire to pre¬ 
relation of peace and amity between the two serve perpetual friendship between the two 
nations, and as part indemnification to the great countries, and to defray part of the 
British Government, for the expenses of the expenses incurred by the British Govern- 
war, His Majesty the King'of Ava agrees to merit in the war, shall pay one crore of 
pay the sum of one crore of rupees. rupees. 

Article 6th. —No person whatever, whether Article 6th. —No person who has gone 

native or foreign, is hereafter to be molested from one side to the other during the war, 
by either party, on account of the part which whether a Burmese subject who has joined 
he may have taken, or have been compelled to the English, or an English subject who has 
take, in the present war. joined the Burmese, whether voluntarily or 

by compulsion, shall not be punished or 
molested on that account. 

Article Tth. —In order to cultivate and im- Article yth,-~ That the friendship now 
prove the relations of amity and peace hereby settled between the two great countries 
established between the two Governments, it may be permanent. Let one Government 
is agreed that accredited Ministers, retaining person be appointed by the British Gov- 
an escort or safeguard of 50 men from each, ernment, with fifty attendants and arms 
shall reside at the Durbar of the other, who complete, to reside in the Royal city of 
shall be permitted to purchase or to build a Burma, and let one Government person, ap* 
suitable place of residence of permanent ma- pointed by the Burman Government, with 
terials, and a commercial Treaty upon prin- fifty attendants and arms complete, reside 
ciples of reciprocal advantage will be entered in the Royal city of the Governor General, 
into by the two high contracting powers. And* let the Burmese Governor, residing 

in the Ku-la country, and the Ku-la Gov¬ 
ernor residing in the Burmese country, 
purchase, or build anew, as they may 
choose, a suitable house of wood or brick 
for their residence. And in order to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the two nations, an 
additional treaty shall be made, relative to 
opening the gold and silver (a Burman 
phrase) road and trading one with an¬ 
other. 

Article 8th. —All public and private debts Article 8th .—All debts contracted pre¬ 
contracted by either Government, or by vious to the war, by Government people or 
the subjects of either Government with the common people, shall be completely liqui- 
others, previous to the war, to be recognised dated, according to good faith. No one 
and liquidated upon the same principles of shall be suffered to excuse himself, saying, 
honour and good faith, as if hostilities had the war took place after the debt w T as con- 
not taken place between the two nations ; and tracted ; nor shall either party confiscate 
no advantage shall be taken by either party the property of the other in consequence 
of the period that may have elapsed since the of the war. Moreover, when British sub¬ 
debts were incurred, or in consequence of the jects die in the kingdom of Burma, and 
war; and according to the universal law of there be no heir, all the property left shall, 
nations, it is further stipulated that the pro- according to the usages of white Ku-las, be 
perty of all British subjects who may die in the delivered to the English Government per- 
dominions of His Majesty the King of Ava, son residing in Burma; and in like manner, 
shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed when Burmese subjects die in the British 
in the hands of the British Resident or kingdom, and there be no heir, all the pro- 
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English version —continued. 

Consul, in the said dominions, who will dis¬ 
pose of the same according to the tenour of 
the British law. t In like manner, the pro¬ 
perty of Burmese subjects dying under the 
same circumstances, in any part of the British 
dominions, shall be made over to the Minister 
or the authority delegated by His Burmese 
Majesty to the Supreme Government of India. 

Article 9th .—The King of Ava will abolish 
all exactions on British ships or vessels, in 
Burma ports, that are not required from 
Burman ships or vessels in British ports ; nor 
shall ships or vessels, the property of British 
subjects, whether European or Indian, enter¬ 
ing the Rangoon river, or other Burman ports, 
be required to land their guns, or unship their 
rudders, or do any other act not required of 
Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

Article toth .—The good and faithful ally 
of the British Government, His Majesty the 
King of Siam, having taken a part in the 
present war, will, to the fullest extent as far 
as regards His Majesty and his subjects, be 
included in the above Treaty. 

Article nth .—-This Treaty to be ratified by 
the Burmese authorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratification to be accom¬ 
panied by all British, whether European or 
Native, American, and other prisoners who 
will be delivered over to the British Commis¬ 
sioners ; the British Commissioners, on their 
part, engaging that the said Treaty shall be 
ratified by the Right Honourable Governor 
General in Council; and the ratification shall 
be delivered to His Majesty the King of Ava, 
in four months, or sooner if possible, and all 
the Burmese prisoners shall, in like manner, 
be delivered over to their own Government, 
as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 

(L. S.) 

Signatures of the British Commissioners. 

(Seal of the Lotoo) 

Signatures of Burmese Commissioners. 

Additional Article .—The British Commis¬ 
sioners being most anxiously desirous to 
manifest the sincerity of their wish for peace, 
and to make the immediate execution of the 
fifth article of this Treaty as little irksome 
and inconvenient as possible to His Majesty 
the King of Ava, consent to the following 
arrangement with respect to the division of 
the sum total as specified in the article above 
referred to, into instalments, viz t) upon the 
payment of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, or^one 
quarter of the sum total (the other Articles, 
of the Treaty being executed) the Army will 
retire to Rangoon. Upon the further payment 
of a similar sum at that place within one 
hundred days from this date, with the proviso 



Burman version —continued. 

perty left shall be delivered to the Bur¬ 
mese Government person residing there. 


. Article Qth .—When British vessels come 
to Burmese ports, they shall remain without 
unshipping their rudders, or landing their 
guns and be free from trouble and molesta¬ 
tion, as Burmese vessels in British ports. 


Article iOth.— The King of Siam, the 
ally of the British Government, having 
taken part with the British in the war, shall 
be considered as included in the present 
Treaty. 

Article nth. —This Treaty shall be rati¬ 
fied by Commissioners appointed by the 
King of Burma and all English, American 
and other black and white Ku-la prisoners 
shall be delivered to the British Commis¬ 
sioners. Also the Treaty, assented to and 
ratified by the Governor General of India, 
shall be transmitted to the King of Burma 
within four months; and all Burmese 
prisoners shall be immediately called from 
Bengal, and delivered to the Burmese Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Additional Article .—The British Com 
missioned in order co manifest their desire 
for peace, and that the King of Burma may 
pay with ease ibz crore of rupees mentioned 
in the fifth article, when he has paid eighteen 
and three-quarters lakhs of ticals, or one- 
fourth part of the whole sum of seventy-five 
lakhs of good silver, which is one crore of 
rupees, the English Army will retire to 
Rangoon, upon further paying eighteen and 
^three-quarters lakhs of ticals, within one 
hundred days from this date, the English 
Army shall speedily depart out of the king¬ 
dom of Burma. In regard to the remaining 
two parts of the money, one part shall be 
paid within one year from this date, and the 
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English version —concluded. 


Burman version —concluded 


as above, the Army will evacuate the domi- other within two years, to the English Gov- 
mons of His Majesty the King of Ava with the eminent person residing in Burma. 


least possible delay, leaving the remaining 
moiety of the sum total to be paid by equal 
annual instalments, in two years, frofn this 
twenty-fourth day of February 1826 A.D,, 
through the Consul or Resident in Ava or 
Pegu, on the part of the Honourable the East 
India Company, 
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